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CHAPTER XXI. 



HARTLEY HALL. 



AsHTON went to Seabay and Mudditon 
before he proceeded to Hartley Hall. He 
fomid Dr. Tottle busy in his greenhouse. 
When he asked for Ellen the little man's 
features twitched themselves into all sorts 
of crooked shapes, and staring very hard 
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met Louisa crossing the inner hall to 
the dining-room, little Helen trotting by 
her She looked very pretty, she was 
charmingly dressed — she made as dainty a 
bride as widow. She was delighted to 
see Ashton ; as for Helen, she began 
to cry and sob— the sensitive little thing 
could never be very glad or sorry with- 
out these bursts of tears. Ashton was 
grieved to see this excessive sensibility, for 
he knew it was not the effervescence of a 
light and poor nature, but the irrepressible 
nervous vitality of a strong one. He 
carried her into the dining-room, where 
she soon became quiet, seated on his knee ; 
and presently ate her dinner merrily 
between him and her mamma. 

Mr. Hartley was not in the house 
when Ashton arrived, but soon returned at 
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the sound of the luncheon gong. He re- 
ceived Ashton with much urbanity, but the 
men knew very well that they disliked each 
ot^er; and that all the civil smiles and 
amiable courtesies they bandied, were but 
those shuttlecock fibs which polite people 
must toss to and fro gracefully in polite 
society. 

" Where is your little boy f " said Ash- 
ton, civilly, though he did not like the child 
much, and had a bad opinion of his head. 

"Edward is dining in the school- 
room," said his father, solemnly ; " / don't 
approve of children mixing with their 
elders too much, Mr. Ashton. It induces 
familiarity, which induces disrespect." 

Mr. Hartley dealt much in this Tup- 
perian form of ancestral philosophy. 

"And disrespect," he continued, with a 
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terrible severity, "I never permit or 
pardon. My family has been sufficiently 
disgraced by Godless profligates, whose 
downward career began in rebellion against 
constituted household authorities.*' 

This awful speech produced a short 
silence. It was clear little Helen was 
eating her roast mutton and jam pudding 
at the same table with Hartley, of Hart- 
ley Hall, under protest; and in opposition 
to the declared sentiments of that magnate 
on the subject. It was clear to Ashton 
that little Helen was already a bone of 
c'ontention between her sleek and solemn 
step-papa and her dear mamma. Dear 
mamma only laughed now, and said lightly 
that she didn't like the idea of packing 
children out of sight, to eat like little 
pigs; they got slovenly ways. 
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"Well, Louisa," observed her lord, "per* 

ps a decent nursery governess might 
teach Miss Ashton ndt to eat with her 
fingers — ^unless you approve of that pecu- 
liarity in her manners. 

And he looked severely at some poor 
little fingers that had stained themselves 
with raspberry syrup. Helen put down 
her spoon softly. The little face coloured 
up, the eyes, turned to mamma away 
from that evil eye, began to gUsten, 

" Never mind, old lady," said * Louisa, 
drying the offending tips in her napkin, 
" fingers will wash ; won't they ? Run 
away to Tatt, and then come down to us 
in the garden." 

Helen slipped off her chair, gave the 
darling mamma a passing hug of pas- 
sionate love and gratitude, and vanished. 
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"It IS your child, Louisa,** said Mr. 
Hartley, with his usual originality, and 
shaking his tiresomely smooth head, with 
its two pieces of light sleek hair, always 
the same, in front of his ears. "But — 
excuse me, my love — ^you are ruining 
her by your deficient system of disci- 
pline.*' 

"I have no system, my dear Mr. 
Hartley,** said Louisa. "But, if you 
will take the trouble to observe, Helen 
generally obeys me at the first word. 
And she never utters a falsehood. If she 
were allowed to be afraid of anybody, she 
might come to tell stories like other 
children.** 

Ashton ate his luncheon and drank his 
wine quite silently during this trifling 
occurrence; but he got a glimpse of the 
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new interior — ^got it, as it were, through an 
accidental blowing aside of the rose-colonred 
curtain which still hung over it. 

Ashton had hitherto seen no reason to 
correct his first phrenological or philosophi- 
cal analysis of Mrs. Louisa's charac- 
ter. 

She had "plenty of pluck, and plenty 
of heart.'* She would never become the 
interesting victim of marital tyranny, and 
she would defend her youngling like a 
little lioness. 

The Reverend Peter Drewe came up to 
dinner from his snug parsonage at the 
foot of the hill. He was an elaborately 
clerical, middle-aged individual — and really 
as like his patron as he could respectfully 
make himself; a modest black and white 
and grey copy of that florid original. He 
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was shorter, paler, thinner; mild and 
obsequious instead of affable; and ready 
to talk on any subject that Mr. Hartley 
started. He never suggested a topic, and 
he had but one principle in discussing 
any whatever — ^he never contradicted Mr. 
Hartley; but he contradicted himself flatly 
without the least hesitation, and at a 
moment's notice, if his "principle" re- 
quired it. Suppose Mr. Hartley to say, 
with his affable arrogance, 

" Really, Drewe, with all respect for 
the cloth, I fear it's not exactly infalli- 
ble. For my part, I am not by any 
means sure black is black, though you 
pronounce it to be so." 

"Well now, really, Mr, Hartley, when 
I look again, upon my word, it does 
seem greyish." 
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" Greyish ! my good sir, excuse me. I 
am sincerely sorry to find your sight 
failing you. Black greyish! Now, 

really!" 

"As you say, my dear sir — ^my poor 
eyes ! Why, of course, it's white ! Black 
is white, sir — ^white as snow!" 

And ten minutes after, white wouldn't 
be white, but black. I think this par- 
ticular race of clerical parasites is nearly 
extinct — I hope so. But I have had the 
pain and shame of seeing a live specimen 
or two of the happily rare animal. At 
present the priestly sycophant eats his 
humble pie, composed of toads, with an 
air of dignified unconsciousness — as if it 
were grouse, and excellent, really. The 
Reverend heathen does not now usually 
bow down and worship his golden calf 
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without a certain pomp in his humility. 
Mr. Drewe was a widower, and had 
two sons, who came up after dinner. 
William, the elder, was, as you know, 
his uncle Nettlefold's heir-at-law. This 
was a dull, quiet lout of sixteen, who 
had but one idea in his thick skull, the 
shape of which appalled Ashton by its 
hopeless undevelopement ; and the solitary 
idea which had taken root in that barren 
rock, was a thorough consciousness of his 
heirship. The poor dunce could hardly 
^help retaining that one piece of informal 
tion, with a lacquey to his father, and 
a fool to his mother. Ten times a day, 
in his own home, had he been reminded 
that he was not as other boys were; and at 
school or at home, with his brother 
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or his comrades, he used for ever to 
whimper or bully to the self-same 
tune — 

"I shall have £5,000 a-year when 
Uncle Netdefold dies." 

His school-fellows, for the most part, only 
laughed. 

"You be hanged with your £5,000 a- 
yearl" said they; "don't bother!'* Though 
there are golden-calf worshippers of the 
tenderest years. 

His brother did not laugh: it was 
no laughing matter to him. All the 
home-love, such as it was, went to the 
future Drewe-Nettlefold. He was the 
Golden Calf set up and worshipped on 
the parsonage hearth. For the rest, there 
was no particular harm in the lad, whose 
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face had hardly more expression than a tur- 
nip. John Drewe, the younger son, was 
hen* to nothing, not even his mother's 
contented folly, or his father's available 
obsequiousness. He was a fine big, square 
Saxon-looking lad, of fifteen, with a broad, 
sweet blue-eyed face, and a touselled mop 
of blond hair, disguising a noble head 
and forehead, from which Ashton could 
hardly take his eyes. He was rough and 
rather surly in deportment, as one ac- 
customed to be snubbed, and growing de- 
fiant in his despair of being anything 
else. 

The kicks and halfpence were very 
distinctly divided at Hartleybridge Parson- 
age, between the heir of Nettlefold Court 
and John Lackland. 

These two big lads at present were 
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receiving their education at the hands of 
their father, the Reverend Peter, in com- 
pany with little Edward from the Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



POOR ELLEN. 



A FORTNIGHT after his arrival at Hartley 
Hall, Asliton rode over to Seabay again, 
and called on some of his old acquaintances, 
reserving Dr. Tottle for the last visit. He 
found the good little man on his door- 
step, just letting himself in. Ashton's first 
question was for poor Ellen. 
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"Ugh!" said the doctor, rapidly going 
through the deaf and dumb alphabet on 
his fingers, and looking intently at his 
visitor, as if he were a patient thus 
afflicted. " She'U— she'll be out of her 
troubles this day week. Yes. Humph. 

Ehr 

And he rattled oflF an impossible word, 
ending with m, x, z, and flipped off a 
full stop like the crack of a dog-whip. 
He said her malady was hurrying her 
away with frightfully accelerated speed, 
since the autumn frosts had set in; that 
her mind was in as terrible a condition as 
her body; that she would not admit the 
thought of dying — ^not so much that she 
wished to live, for life's sake, but that 
she had a positive fear of death, such as 
the doctor had never before witnessed. He 
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(!(jn8i(lerc(l it had quite as much to do 
with her i)liysical as moral constitution. 
But it couhl only be reached through her 
morale. 

"/ can do nothing, law bless you!'* 
Haid the poor doctor, taking hold of his 
own nose, making a long upper lip, 
and slowly shaving himself with an 
imaginary razor, still fixedly gazing at 
Ashton. 

'^Has the Lieutenant seen her?" 
"I wouldn't let him," said the doctor; 
"she'd be off in five minutes, bless you! 
I asked Mr. Lipley and the curate to go 
and see her; but, law bless you, the/re no 
use. Mr. Lipley didn't go, and Mr. 
Granville Green went and stood by her 
bed ten minutes, looking as if he was 
afraid of her — ^which I believe he was. 
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Then he pulls out his prayer-book, and 
begins the prayer for dying folk — ^law bless 
you I she set off screaming like mad, and 
then coughed herself into a fainting fit. 
All she said was, at the top of her poor 
thin voice, with her great wild eyes in a 
glare, ^Fm not dying — ^I'm not dying — ^I 
won't die!' Master Green was properly 
frightened then, I promise you. But 
what's to be done? Dear me, dear me, 
she can't be left like that. Will you go 
and see her?" 

" Well," said Ashton, greatly shocked, 
"I will, if you think I could do her 
any good — ^but how can I hope it? Stop, 
stop! I see a man that can and will, if 
it's in a man to do it." 

Ashton clapped on his hat, darting out 
of the room and out of the house, exactly 
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as if he had suddenly gone mad. Before 
the doctor had time to perplex himself 
much with conjectures, however, Ashton 
returned with an unknown gentleman in 
black, whom he introduced to Dr. Tottle 
as Mr. Hallet, his old friend, and a clergy- 
man. 

He had- been strolling along Talavera 
Terrace, looking about him, having arrived 
only the previous night, when Ashton had 
espied him from Dr. Tottle's window. 
Ashton's rarely erring estimate of cha- 
racter led him to see hope that his 
strong- headed, strong-hearted parson-friend 
would be the very man to obtain a hear- 
ing from a poor wild wilful creature, 
haughty though humbled, desperate, dying, 
but rebellious, like unhappy Ellen Datchett. 
Mr. Hallet, grave in a moment, listened 
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to all that was told him, pondered, got 
up, and asked the way to the Eectory. 

"I must have Mr. Liple/s leave," said 
he, " but I hope to be with her in half 
an hour. I can find my way to the 
farm." 

He walked off alone, and Ashton did 
not attempt to follow him. But he shook 
hands with the doctor, and said, 

" All right, doctor ; if any man can 
show her the way, poor soul, George 
Hallet is he." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



PARSON S WORK. 



George Hallet found no difficulty in 
obtaining Mr. Liple/s pennission to ^-isit 
Ellen. The Bector was a pleasant, fat 
gentleman, whose chins increased as his 
days, who had no petty jealousy of 
the ^^ labouring classes " in his calling, 
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and who conceived that parish duty 
naturally divided itself, like a sermon, 
into different heads. He took the pro- 
fession of "faith" for himself, and left 
" works " to his younger and thinner 
curate. • " You ram down the stones, 
Mick, while I cry ^ugh,"" said the Irish 
paviour to his mate. 

Mr. Lipley appears to have adopted that 
idea of the division of parish labour; 
and plenty of us act on the same 
principle, whenever we can get the oppor- 
tunity. It was whispered that one 
Seabay curate had really accepted and 
adopted Mr. Liple/s views; and that 
while Eector Faith snoozed by his 
study fire, and peacefuUy grew his 
chins, Curate Works trudged in the 
slushy and coughed himself into a con- 
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suinption under a gingham umbrella. Bat 
Mr. Granvillo Green was not at all a 
young gentleman to cultivate martyrdom 
as Curate Works under a cotton um- 
brella, lie had a neat little silk one, 
and was often met benevolently 4iolding 
it over young ladies, or his own hat, 
caught in a shower; and his varnished 
boots seldom had a speck of by-way mud 
on them. 

The Rector told Mr. Hallet that he 
would find a very impracticable young 
woman, very impracticable indeed. He 
shoidd be only too happy if Mr. Hallet's 
efforts were crowned with more success 
than those of his own excellent Curate. 
In such cases there was no saying — 
no data to go upon, you know. She 
might choose to listen to one person. 
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and not to another. A sad business, 
a very sad business! Very distressing for 
Mr. Hartley of Hartley Hall— ^ head of 
one of our most respected county families. 
Was Mr. Hallet at all acquainted with 
that gentleman? No. Ahl Well, he 
could only again assure Mr. Hallet that 
it, would give him unfeigned pleasure, 
really the most unfeigned pleasure, to 
hear that he had succeeded in his char- 
ritable mission, which did him much 
honour — a most laudable endeavour. 

But 

There the Rector shut-to his mouth 
as if it had been a purse of gold, and 
he had given as much out of it as he 
could conscientiously afford, — and slowly 
shook his head. He then changed the 
crossing of his legs, and asked Mr. 
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Hallet if he had seen the Times that 
morning. 

From the Rectory Hallet went to the 
farm-house where Ellen lodged, and which 
was only half a mile farther down, a steep 
lane. 

Now, I am not going to enter into the 
details of the parson's interview with 
this poor dying sinful creature. This 
is not a religious novel; and, for my 
part, I confess that I know little more 
of a parson's holy science than of Al- 
chemy. I must suppose that a man 
goes to college to learn to become a 
clergyman, as he must learn, by different 
processes, to become soldier, sailor, tinker, 
tailor, apothecary, ploughboy, or thief. Nor 
can I imagine that a parson's business 
is easier learnt than any other. There- 
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fore, how can I, who have never learned 
it, pretend to describe in what manner a 
priest laboured in his vocation at a 
death-bed? I might, with less presump- 
tion, never having studied the art of 
healing, undertake to tell you what combina- 
tions of drugs the doctor administered. 
No, I shall not dare to touch these con- 
secrated mysteries. If they are not 
mysteries, if I could invent for this 
novel calming, convincing, converting, 
death-bed talk, fit to put into my imagi- 
nary' parson's mouth, I might, in the next 
place, fail to perceive the use of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or real clergymen, at all, 
and • begin to think their business might 
be conducted with somewhat less expense 
to the nation, by the ladies who write the 
religious novels. But I do believe that 
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a parson, here and there, has his precious 
secrets of a sacred skill, his sablime 
privileges denied to lay-folk — that there 
are special ministers and stewards of 
God's mysteries — with which I decline to 
meddle. 

Hallet had been a vigorous worker in a 
coimtry parish for several years. For 
several other years he laboured volimtarily, 
an unpaid attach^ on the staff of a London 
Bector, among a home population profess- 
ing the purest heathenism. 

So I think you may take it for granted 
that he knew, as well as any man could, 
what to say when he came to the bedside 
of this poor, struggling, dying, frightened 
sinner. At all events, he did what 
Ashton confidently anticipated — he got El- 
len to listen to him. Her great, wild. 
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burning eyes softened; her thin, fierce 
tsuce (the beauty quite, quite gone), re- 
laxed in every excited feature, and she 
cried bitterly. He succeeded in calming 
her purely nervous horror at the aspect of 
death — ^that was his first business there, he 
told her. And at last she smiled (that 
ghastly, latter smile of consumption), and 
asked him to come again. The victory 
was won: Ashton was right: here was 
the man wanted here. Ah! what sort 
of chance was it' that brought about the 
meeting of these two old schoolfellows in 
the coffee-room of the London hotel? 

Ellen lived longer than Dr. Tottle an- 
ticipated. She grew quiet and sad, 
frequently weeping, but seldom frightened 
or fretful now. She quite left off the 
craving cry for Robert; and when asked 
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to express any wishes she might have, 
said that she only desired never to see 
anybody more, except the doctor and 
the parson. 

The day before her death, as Hallet 
sat by her, she, being in ahnost the last 
stage of physical exhaustion, feebly put 
forth her^ wasted left hand on the coverlet, 
and, fixing her big wistful eyes on him, 
moved her lips. He did not distinctly 
hear, and stooped his head. 

"The ring," said she, "take it off— 
I — Tye no right." 

He comprehended, and, with infinite 
tenderness, did as she asked him. She 
languidly turned her face away, and wept. 
Then, looking round on him again, 
presently — 

"That was proper of me, wasn't it?" 
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said she, with much simplicity. "Please 
give it him — by-and-bye, you know." 

Next morning she died. The doctor and 
the parson were both with her. Hallet 
gently closed her eyes, and went out 
straight to Mudditon. 

A few days after, Ashton went to 
London, having spent his last country 
hours with the solitary Lieutenant. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TWELVE ABGHES OF A VIADUCT. 

A YEAR or two has slipped away. Let 
us take a look at some of our person- 
ages. 

Asliton of course is in India. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartley of Hartley Hall are 
dispensing and receiving county hos- 
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pitality in a stately manner. They went 
to London for a short time last season, 
and adorned a drawing-room and a levee. 
Mrs. Louisa had the satisfaction of swim- 
ming past her papa in her court train and 
diamonds^ with rather a haughty uplifting 
of her chin, and an absent, pre-occupied 
look in her lovely, half-shut eyes. In short, 
Mrs. Hartley of Hartley Hall pubUcly cut 
her papa, Colonel Danhaye of Danhaye 
Park. The fact is, she knew the worldly 
old gentleman only too well, in one re- 
spect, and was perfectly aware that her 
pardon was now to be had for the ask- 
ing — or even mthout. She knew that it 
had been within reach any time since she 
had atoned for marrying poor Willy by 
espousing, ea second nocesj Mr. Hartley of 
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f 

^: Hartley Hall; and that she had quite 

'A 

t". reinstated herself in her affectionate parent's 

[ ! good opinion and favour by so triumphantly 

?! recovering her position in "decent" society, 

Mrs. Nettlefold, with a sore pang, had 
almost resigned herself to the worst. She 
could not conceive that Louisa was in 
truth her best ally, rather than the for- 
midable rival she appeared. The little 
woman herself could not forget that, deso- 
late and poor, she had been sent empty 
away from her father^s portal; and the 
very nobleness and generosity of her own 
nature made her indignation conquer the 
filial affection that had been so cruelly 
disappointed. 

"No, no, Mr. Papa," said she to her- 
self, "if you wouldn't have me poor, you 
shan^t have me rich! — ^with a rich husband 
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at least, which is, after all, a very different 
thing.** 

Mrs. Hartley has now been acquainted 
with this mnpleasing truth for about a 
year and three quarters — that is, since the 
period at which she became Mrs. Hartley. 
Her papa loved money's worth dearly 
enough, but he never grudged her the 
cost of a single whim, except that of her 
.^ indecent ** marriage. Her more gener- 
ous husband forestalled every thoughtless 
caprice of his expensive idol — ^though at 
personal sacrifices that she now begins dimly 
to guess. But Mr. Hartley of Hartley 
Hall has never permitted her to forget 
that he owns the purse — ^for he holds it, 
and with no lax fingers. From the first 
she has perceived, for her mental sight 
is tolerably quick to indignity, and 
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Iiin rivulet of shallow phrases soon ran 
ilry csiiough to see the stony bottom — 
that he chose a wife without fortune in 
onl(!r to keep his own in his own hands, 
l^hat she is just to receive from him 
an allowance for personal expenses^ hardly 
more than that which her father made 
li<^r when she came home from school; 
Mild that even his housekeeper has more 
n*al authority at the Family Seat than 
herself. 

Mr. Hartley not only loves money for 
money's sake, but he seems exclusively to 
love his own money. For he has no 
desire whatever to effect a reconcihation 
with his wife's father. He foresees that, 
in such an event, he could no longer hope 
to treat his second wife in any respect as 
he treated his first ; she lived in his 
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house much like a poor relation, hired 
at a moderate salary to make herself 
generally useful or ornamental, as he might 
require, and admitted to a certain share of 
the good things belonging to his privileged 
condition. Now, it is true that Louisa did 
not exactly marry for love this time, but 
partly, perhaps, because she wanted more 
plums in her cake. Through vanity 
and inexperience, however, she quite mis- 
took the quality of Mr. Hartley's regard 
for herself. She is not very worldly, 
but she felt childishly afraid of the 
solitary future, of which she could not 
help discerning the approach, on her 
brother-in-law's departure — a future poverty- 
stricken, or unfairly burdensome to her 
generous brother-in-law. There could be no 
other Willy in the world for her, she 
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knew, but she did think it would be well 
for her and her child to be protected, 
loved, and cherished in a home of her 
own, by this amiable, deferential gentleman. 
He would surely make her a kind, indul- 
gent husband; and in return she would be 
a good wife to him, and a tender mother 
to his little son. When she saw (only 
just too late) what was intended to be her 
real position in her new lord's house and 
consideration, the discovery was as a foot 
set on her womanish vanity and her 
womanish pride. 

Had her heart been touched, it must have 
broken then; but her vanity and pride, 
like tempered steel, only started up against 
him from the pressure. She began to 
despise him forthwith, and arrived at in- 
difference, rarely excited into active dis- 
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like, long before the time I now speak 
of. 

She has tried heartily to be a loving 
mother to little Edward, not visiting on 
him the hard-hearted harshness of her 
husband as a step-parent. But the boy 
was imdisguisedly withdrawn from her care 
and company as far as possible; and she 
was given to understand that her "system" 
of indulgence and familiar tenderness did 
not suit Mr. Hartley's educational plans, 
nor those formed by his "departed mother." 
Mr. Hartley brandishes that grim old lady 
in terroreniy much as a first spouse is 
occasionally exhumed, and flourished in 
the face of a successor. He was 
domineered over by the tyrannical old 
dowager, exactly as he himself habitually 
domineers over others ; and he toadied 
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her precisely aa he expects to be toadied 
himself, by the rest of his world. You see 
his departed mother has left him a good 
deal of money, which she could have left 
at her pleasure to any one else, but which 
he always foretasted as his own, and fond- 
ly loved and clung to accordingly. Mr. 
Hartley was doomed to make disagreeable 
discoveries as well as Louisa. He soon 
perceived that his present wife was neither 
malleable nor killable; and he cannot 
tell how or why, but it is a dreadful 
fact, that Mrs. Hartley the second was not 
the least in the world in awe of him. 
Horrible to think, she adopts an almost 
contemptuous tone to him now and then! 
Yet this ingrate had no money of her own, 
and he took her out of a despicable 
hovel, to set her in his Family Seat. It 
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is a painfiil fact that, whenever she has 
chosen to dispute a point with him, he 
has never come off the conqueror. Con- 
tentions respecting little Helen have well 
nigh ceased, for Louisa is absolutely 
impracticable on that subject; her husband 
has no doubt that she would take Helen, 
and quit his house at an hour's notice, 
or none, if he interfered with her will 
and way about her child. He had no 
hold on her; for he sees that, expensive 
and extravagant as her tastes and habits 
may be, her very ignorance of the value 
of money would cause her not to hesitate 
a moment in sacrificing it to any amount, 
where her strongest feelings are concerned. 
She is certainly just the thing he re- 
quired to complete the adornment of 
his Family Seat. She has become a 
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Canntv Besntv;,. and eatxaBodr popular — 
any pnhlic (pmcndL or aepwcaliQa wQdbi 
eacpofle faim. to scaniial^ cnliimtle*. and 
inconvenieascev idiifJL Iifi dares not provofae^ 
aid wfaicfa. would stzn^ hint mice tiban 

Thna Loidaa iansy after alU more power 
in her hands than ^le cares to use. For 
St tyrant may always be trampfed whiHpe he 
dsrea not tram^ew But ^ do» not want 
ti> Arnifneq' over her hosband ; she » 
onty lesfdote not to bo dominieex^ oth^ 
by him; and b^n^r by far the devenist and 
the most f eariess of ^ twoy she has est^H 
blkhed h^ indqiaidence wonderfuUy. Thai 
i% she is ixreproachably dnril to her lord 
in poUic; and in privale ako^ there ev^i p^^ 
mitting him the use of the OTerbearing tone 
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he loves. Only towards herself he must 
never suit the action to the word. He 
may command, but he must pat np with 
quite a reasonable obedience. Above all, 
let him lay but a finger on Helenas 
peace and joy, and, lo I Mrs. Louisa 
puts forth her might, and Hartley of 
Hartley Hall is under her foot ! 

Now, I must ask you to pass very has- 
tily with me over nearly twelve years, dat- 
ing from the marriage at Seabay; catch- 
ing but a glimpse of our personages, and 
the changes that come to them. Of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartley, growing into a couple 
nearly as tender and decorous as Mr. and 
Mrs. Nettlef old ; of our particular friend 
the Sahib, prospering " deep in the 
Golden East," and regularly transmitting 
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to England handsome portions of the gold 
he gathers there, for the use and behoof 
of his adopted daughter, always confiding 
the employ thereof to his co-guardian — 
HdexiLS mother. So he preserves the girl 
fnMn that horrible contingency of depend- 
ence on her step-papa. You may picture 
to yourself that little drawing-room Beauty 
we knew, dilating and dignified through 
motherhood; refusing to part with her child, 
with the least leaf or bud of the young 
germinating soul — ^to any school-dame or 
governess. These two coming to love each 
other, not after the manner of the mothers 
and daughters of society, and with another, 
a tenderer, more reUgious than sister-love. 
Louisa's faults and follies were the natural 
fruit of that system of soul-gardening to 
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which I have made allusioii, and to which 
she has been subjected. She has force of 
mind enough to recognize that now, helped 
by dis-illusionizing experience and sobering 
years, and most of all by passionate ma- 
ternal affection. And at least she will 
plant no weeds of social bigotry in this 
I)lot of virgin soil ; will run up no iron 
fences of irreligious conventionalism round 
about it; but, through sheer love, fearing 
and doubting herself in so dear a matter, 
she consigns her child's innocent soul to 
nature and God, hardly daring to train, 
content to prop — ^the guileless instinct. 

As for book-lore, she teaches her all 
she can, with the help of masters, till the 
girlish intellect overtops the mother^s ac- 
complished ignorance ; and then they learn 
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together like loving comrades. See the 
two gracious lieads together, over their 
dictionaries, their histories ; see them tap 
each other^s pretty fingers on the ivory 
keys ; quarrel with each otlier^s copy from 
the same cast ; take each in turn for the 
other's model. But, through the close-knit 
lives tliey live, mother and daughter keep 
clear their individuality. The mother more 
stem yet weak ; the daughter more gentle 
yet more strong : both utterly femi- 
nine. 

The poor Lieutenant leads his solitary 
life — ^now on a three years' cruise, now 
obtaining his rank of " Master and Com- 
mander," now laid on the shelf again. 
Things remain imchanged at Danhaye Park 
and Nettlefold House. 
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And the dozen years are passed, like 
the arches of a viaduct ; and now, Eccoci 
qtia! 



END OF PART I. 
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CHAPTER I. 



At about seven o'clock on a May evening, 
a young gentleman dismissed the fly' that 
brought him from the Toxeter station, at 
the lodge-gate of a beautiful park. A 
woman came out of the lodge, and 
hastily bidding her take his portmanteau. 
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he turned off from the broad double 
avenue of new fledged beeches, and struck 
across the park, there studded with flowering 
hawthorns. He vanished into a copse, 
plunging among the gold-green spray of its 
vernal foliage, and a few minutes after • 
stood among flower-beds on a great lawn, 
overshadowed by tall trees. Here he paused 
a moment, and surveyed the spacious land- 
scape of hill and vale, now in their flush 
of blossoming orchards, like a vast rose- 
garden. Clusters of stately trees, low-feather- 
ing, cast their long shadows on the 
smoothly undulating lawn, that swept down 
from the eminence on which he stood. 
On his right rose a comely old brick 
mansion, partly covered with creepers. 

Edward Ashton felt as if he had seen 
it all in a dream. The smell of the 
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country, of the moist English spring, 
ravished him! It seemed like a new 
sense. 

The sun was just setting after a fitful 
time. Large stormy clouds were pouring 
from a little north to the region of the 
dying day; and long spaces of pale gold 
smiled under those lifted black curtains, 
smirched here and there by lines of 
trailing vapour. 

Edward walked tlirough an open window 
into the house, and went from room to 
room. He presently encountered a servant, 
who recognized him without much emotion 
(emotions were suppressed by law at 
Hartley Hall), and told him that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartley were gone out to dinner, 
and Miss Ashton was out riding. Edward 
issued forth again by the stone porcli, 
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and walked up and down before the door, 
waiting, not at all impatiently, for the re- 
turn of Miss Ashton, and greatly enjoy- 
ing the hues and smells of the May 
evening. 

But the overshadowing storm grew 
murkier and murkier. . The trees shook 
tlirough all their branches, and down 
came the shower thick and fast: our 
young gentleman retreated under the porch, 
stood there, and sniffed voluptuously the 
delicious freshness. All at once, through 
the sough and patter of the large rain, 
there rang the quick doubling of hoofs; 
then a lady on a white pony, followed by 
a groom, dashed out of that blinding veil, 
and jumped ^into Edward's arms. 

" Helen r 

"Edward! Edward! is it you?" 
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"Yes: it's me. Do you mean that you 
are not going to kiss me?" 

"I mean it — ^but Tm very glad you're 
come." 

"Let me kiss you, then." 

"No, no, nonsense: Fm quite in earnest. 
But come in. They are gone to dine at 
Broadleigh: we didn't expect you till to- 
morrow." , 

When they got into the dusky drawing- 
room, Edward lighted the candles on the 
mantel-piece, that he might see her plainly, 
without her hat. He thought she had 
grown quite beautiful, and instantly told 
her so. Helen was very young, not quite 
seventeen, and not at all accustomed to be 
stared at. Disconcerted by Edward's pitiless 
admiration, she cast down her eyes, and 
shyly turned h^ face a little aside. 
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"Dear me," said he, again, "you are 
grown perfectly beautiful, Helen !" 

" How can you say so, Edward 1 You 
used to tell me that I was safe to be 

ugly." 

"Yes, when I went away you had lost 
all your baby prettiness. You threatened 
to be squab and snubby. And lo! I 
find you a yoimg Juno ! Don't go away : 
do stand there a little, and let me look 
at you." 

But Helen, not being positively a cast 
from the Vatican, could by no means 
consent to stand there, and be studied by 
Edward, shading his eyes with his hand. 
So, slipping away, she sat down in a sofa 
comer, confused, half vexed, perhaps half 
pleased. 

Then Edward came and sat down by 
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her, and asked her what she thought of 
him. 

"I think you are lookmg very well," 
said she. 

"In health or beauty?" 

"Oh! beauty? As for that, I have 
not looked at you enough to form an 
opinion." 

" But do look at me," insisted Edward ; 
"stop," getting up and fetching one of 
the candles, " now !" 

Helen laughed with all her heart, as he 
stood before her quite gravely, holding the 
candle at different elevations, to exhibit 
himself. 

" What a delicious laugh you have I 
But what are you laughing at? Am I 
ridiculously ugly?" 
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"No, you are almost as good-looking as 
— as conceited," said Helen. 

" How nice of you I But am I like 
my father?" 

"Not in the least." 

"Thank you," said Edward, solemnly, 
and put down the candle to shake hands 
with her. He then seated himself again 
by her, and said : 

"I can't think why you won't let me 
kiss you." 

This did not embarrass her at all. 

"Nobody is to kiss me but mamma," 
said she; "nobody ever does: I don't 
like it. Besides, it is not the Hartley 
fashion." 

"But I am not in Hartley fashion," 
rejoined Edward, impatiently; "I'm nobody 
— who is to kiss you, you say ! Oh ! 
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Helen, I hope you are not a prude. I 
shall hate you if you are, in spite of your 
beauty." 

"Oh! hate me if you like," said Helen, 
with the least possible toss of her fine 
young head, the least possible touch of 
coquetry in her tone and look. 

She could not be called vain or co- 
quettish ; she was too fresh and innocent ; 
but Edward had taken her by surprise. 
He had left England a clever, handsome, 
insolent youth of seventeen, who treated 
her with that sincere contempt which such 
a youth is sure to manifest towards shape- 
less, chaotic little girls of twelve. She was 
undeniably handsome and graceful now, 
and it was probable that she knew it. 
But suddenly to find herself the object 
of Edward's demonstrative admiration was 
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what flattered her, and stirred that im- 
perceptible sediment of coquetry which 
lies at the bottom of the purest female 
heart. Edward! who had said (how well 
she now remembered words that had 
scarcely vexed her when spoken) she was 
" safe to be ugly." Then he himself 
was so new and dazzling a being to the 
inexperienced young girl. Perhaps not 
regularly handsome, his thick, wavy, black 
locks, his square brow, and violet eyes, 
his elegant eccentricity, even his frank 
affectation and vanity, made him at once 
but too charming in her eyes. He wore 
his follies so gracefully! and, to one purely 
simple as herself, his little sentimental 
speeches sounded too impulsive to be ridi- 
culous. 

About eleven o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hartley returned. Edward was received 
with paternal majesty, if not tenderness, 
by the former, and with the sweetest gra- 
ciousness by his stepmother. When they 
left the room for a few minutes, Edward 
expressed his opinion of them to Helen 
with perfect openness. 

" My father is even worse than I re- 
membered: such a bad style of man! But 
Mamma is miraculously pretty," quoth he. 
" Not in the least changed, it seems to 
me : apparently about twenty-five. Her 
voice as sweet and flexible as a young 
girl's — even as yours. But you are by 
far the handsomest, Helen." 

Helen with enthusiasm contradicted this 
verdict. 

" Mamma is the most beautiful little 
woman in the world!" she declared, hotly. 
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" She is not fit to • tie your shoe." 

"No, I should think not!" cried Helen; 
"but I am just fit to tie hers!" 

And flew to her mother, who just then 
re-entered, and sat down on the floor, and 
took her little foot on her lap, and untied 
and tied the slipper — looking round and 
up at Edward with eyes that flashed and 
glistened. 

"What is the matter with my shoe?" 
said Mrs. Hartley, mystified. 

"Nothing, mamma, I have tied it, that's 
all," replied Helen, kissing it, and putting 
it down tenderly. After which little scene 
she got up and seated herself sedately 
enough^ but with a triumphant glance at 
Edward. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE mother's doubt. 

When Edward was about seventeen, there 
had been talk of his going to college. 
He discovered that his father meant to 
make him an allowance which by no means 
met his own views of the adequate and 
proper. He resolved at once not to go to 
YOL. 11. F 
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Oxford or Cambridge at all. The shrewd 
boy was perfectly aware that anV remon- 
strance on his part would be but wasted 
pearls of eloquence cast before his pig- 
headed sire. He therefore contented his 
natural feelings by calling him between 
his teeth an old screw, and then humbly 
requested his acquiescence in a different 
arrangement. Would his father allow him 
rather to enter a certain German univer- 
sity? His bent of mind was towards 
particular studies, which could be far more 
advantageously pursued there. His Eton 
crony, young Baldwin, was going to adopt 
this plan. It was one he should infinitely 
prefer, if his father would be kind enougli 
*to permit it. 

Young Baldwin was tlie eldest son of a 
neighbouring baronet, and Lady Jane, his 
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wife. The scheme, therefore, would not 
be infra dig. even for the only son of 
Hartley of Hartley Hall. The Baldwins 
were poor people of condition, having a 
large family, and doubtless economy was 
one of the advantages they sought in this 
foreign university. The horrent ghosts of 
Mr. Hartley's own Ch. Ch. bills, defrayed 
by his departed mother, rose wamingly 
before his mental vision, and induced him 
to accede to the meek proposition of his 
heir. 

Edward and young Baldwin went away 
together; but in two or three years the lat- 
ter returned, while his friend got leave to go 
to Italy, where he dissipated about two 
years more of absence. At the end of 
that time he found that his various pur- 
suits — ^not altogether intellectual, or osten- 
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sible — ^had deposited him knee-deep in a 
slough of debt, and that, in defraying it, 
his allowance was forestalled by two-thirds 
for a good while to come. In this un- 
pleasant position of his affairs, the first step 
advisable was clearly homewards. Home 
(such as the Family Seat was) would at 
least supply him with the necessaries of a 
"decent" existence, and the poor remnant 
of his income would scantily furnish him 
with pocket-money. He was far too 
worldly-wise a young gentleman to ham- 
per his future with post-obits, and too 
sensible to meditate any filial confi- 
dences, or appeal to liberaKty and indul- 
gence that he knew, by experience, had 
no existence in the paternal breast. He 
expected nothing, therefore, in coming to 
Hartley Hall, but to dree a bitter pen- 
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ance for pleasant peccadilloes. He had 
come^ reluctantly enongh, to vegetate awhile 
on the family acres; but to find that he 
could do it in company with so bloom- 
ing a vegetable as Helen, was relief in- 
expressible, amounting to rapture! He 
already adored her for the pleasantness 
of that surprise* From force of habit, 
he never felt quite comfortable without 
an adored object; and he had gone 
without ever since he left Venice, and 
Marietta — almost a month ago. The 
sweet, pure morning freshness of the 
English maiden looked * half divine 
to the travelled young gentleman, 
arriving all weary and soiled from 
the slippery byways of Continental in- 
trigue. 

A very short time after Edward Ash- 
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ton's return to his ancestral halls, suf- 
ficed to make him the spoiled child of 
the house. 

Even the paternal Screw un stiffened 
miraculously, and prosed away quite 
affably to his only son, after dinner. 
The truth is, Mr. Hartley was so agree- 
ably surprised at encountering no appeal 
to his pocket, that the young man's 
absurdities of manner, also his long hair, 
also his short pipe, also his wide-sleeved 
velvet coat, though abominable and 
obnoxious, met with quite mild repro^ 
bation. 

But, for mother and daughter — ^to one 
the lively charming young man seemed a 
godsend ; to the other (alas !) almost as 
a god. 

He devoted himself to them. He 
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told them his adventures (the tellable 
ones) ; he made them laugh, he made 
them cry ; he read poetry, and wrote it 
for them ; he rode with — he drove them ; 
he sang; he painted; he was the admir- 
able Edward Hartley Crichton! So im- 
proved! so unselfish! his temper so 
sweet! Everybody said so, excej)! 
that — 

"Tatt doesn't like Edward, mamma," 
says Helen, one day. 

"Why?** asks mamma. 

"I don't know," rejoins Helen, "but 
she doesn't. She says she doesn't like the 
eyes of 'un." 

"What?" cries Mrs. Hartley, laugh* 
ing. 

"When I asked her why, that's what 
she said, mamma — ^ Never you mind, 
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Miss Helen, but I don't like the eyes of 
im. 

"And poor Edward haa really beautiful 
slate-coloured eyes, with such dark, 
thick eyelashes," remarks Mrs. Hartley. 

Helen is happening to look out of win- 
dow, and only says — 

"Here he isl'' 

Edward comes in laughing, joyous, 
charming! He sits down by Mrs. Hartley, 
and begins talking to the two women, 
while they work ; running on in his monolo- 
guish way; the way that one of them likes, 
and the other — ^Ah, the unprized, priceless 
gems that these chanticleers scratch up, and 
peck at, — and leave ! 

" I have had such a delicious rideP cries 
Edward ; " I got entangled in a lot of manors 
and lanes : hawthorns and dogrose bowered 
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me, late primroses winked at me from 
every side, violets hung from the hedge- 
rows, not wagging their sweet heads. The 
little birdies sang like mad! I rode along 
in a kind of dream ; my mind went over 
years of placid coimtry life. Dear me ! 
how pleasant it is to have a spacious ima- 
gination. You live through in a few mi- 
nutes what others can only know by the 
experience of a life. You pregvst all kind 
of existence. For five minutes you're a 
farmer, riding about on a grey cob, look- 
ing at the green points of your wheat ; 
then you're a merchant — ^if you like ; then 
a soldier ; then a statesman, electrifying 
the House — ^and so on. All things by 
turns, and yet nothing. How unpleasant 
to be anything I If you are decidedly 
something, you can't be anything else. 
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The actual is too absorbing ; you can't 
pregust any more ; you can't stand, ' sip- 
ping like a fly' from the edge of the 
cream-jug ; you are tumbled in over head 
and ears! Ah, imhappy fly!" 

"But then, in the meantime, you are 
really doing nothing," observes young 
Helen, sagely. " Carlyle says " 

" Oh, don't !" groans Edward, making a face 
of weariness and terror. "I know it all. 
Dignity of work ; going gracefully idle in 
May-fair — Oh, please, don't, there's a dear ! 
Let me off now, I'm so tired and com- 
fortable. Carlyle me when I can run 
away. Are we going to have a dinner 
party to-night, mamma ?" 

"I — ^yes, we are," she answers absently. 
She is looking at her girl, whose bent 
head and long locks do not conceal a 
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beautiful pink flush from the mother's 
eye. She sees that not so much what 
Edward said, but his tone, half jeer, half 
sneer, startled and wounded the sensitive 
child. Her Helen ! The mother's heart 
rises against him. Does he deserve her ? 
Can he appreciate her ? Will he be ten- 
der enough with her tender darling? From 
the first she has plainly perceived his de- 
light (perfectly undisguised, indeed) in her 
child's beauty and sweetness. But does he 
thoroughly appreciate her rare intelligence, 
her noble temper, her adorable simplicity, 
her imsunned modesty, her artless virgin 
dignity I — ^And still more plainly, now, she 
perceives the state of her Helen's heart. 
The mother has hitherto found no reason 
for interference. Granting, as a matter of 
course, that neither Edward nor any 
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man could deserve to possess her diamond 
of a girl, it seems the most natural and 
desirable of marriages for her. For Ed- 
ward has returned to them so greatly al- 
tered for the better. His talents so deve- 
loped ; his temper so genial and so kindly ; 
such a truly charming young man, that 
she took him to her generous impulsive 
heart at once, and observed, almost with- 
out one jealous motherly pang, the love-at- 
first-sight that flashed its rapturous tele- 
grams between the young couple. 

Helen, glancing up, catches her mother's 
fond and troubled eye. She rises, says 
something confusedly about speaking to 
Tatt, and is going out of the room. 

All Edward's perceptions are naturally 
keen, only their fine edge has got dulled 
in the moral sloth of egotism. 
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He has noted the little momentary 
scene; Helen's qnick blush,— -the mother's 
kindling eye, the tear in her girl's. He 
is sincerely astonished and sorry: he 
looks after Helen, and then .jumping up, 
takes hold of her by a sash-ribbon that 
floats behind her as she goes. 

^*Is it possible I pained her," says he, 
looking round at her mother, ^*by that 
rough-spoken way I have? What a dear 
sensitive child it is! Don't think me a 
brute, mamma: I am so used to talk to 
my he*friends, I forget how different this 
delicate creature is. Do forgive me, both 
of you!" 

Of course it ends by both women blam- 
ing themselves for having blamed him I 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE EVIL EYE. 



This course of true love seemed to run 
mighty smooth at the Family Seat. But it 
•only gave a short-lived contradiction to the 
experience of ages, and Lysander. 

In spite of the good mother-fairy, that 
baleful eye of the wicked magician which 
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had,, so long ago, appalled the poor little 
princess, now fell, threatening blight, on 
the blossom of her young love. 

fjdward and Helen were just visible, 
dropping down the garden slopes in the 
sweet cool, and glittering calm after rain 
of a latter June evening. They generally 
spent these summer evenings thus. And, 
morning or evening, were, indeed, seldom 
apart. 

That matocchio turned fishily from 
them towards Mrs. Hartley, seated opposite, 
still eating strawberries serenely; and a 
solemn voice addressed her. 

" It becomes necessary for me to observe, 
that this does not please me, and that it 
must discontinue." 

"I don't understand you," replied Mrs. 
Hartley, looking up in some surprise, and 
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discontinuing to eat her strawberries, ajs it 
he meant that. 

It is quite true that she did not under- 
stand his meaning. She was always so far 
from thinking the same thoughts — Just 
now she had been revolving in her mind 
the dampness of the evening in con- 
nection with the thinness of her Helen's 
shoes. 

*^If I must express myself in more 
distinct terms, Mrs. Hartley, I must!^ 

And pausing, apparently expecting that 
she would be perverse enough to disagree 
with him, he continued: 

"I shall not permit my son to marry 
your daughter," 

And then he leaned back in his chair, 

4 

laid his finger-tips together, and shut his 
eyes, — ^with his bad smile. 
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Louisa started up aghast, irritated, 
scornful. 

"You will not peimit! — ^you will not 
permit 1" 

She was breathless. 

"I will never permit it," said the 
potentate of Hartley Hall; with as mucli 
complacent arrogance as if the Family Seat 
were a throne. 

"And why?" 

"Because I do not approve of such a 
union. My son must marry (when he 
does marry) far differently. Unequal 
marriages are blunders, Mrs. Hartley. My 
son may as well have the advantage of 
experience that he has not paid for." 

"Unequal marriages!" 

Indignation choked the mother— luckily, 
perhaps. She could not utter another word 
VOL. II. G 
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at that moment. She did not even perceive 
the personal insult. Her Helen! her 
Helen! 

Mr. Hartley went on, with the bad 
smile almost widened into a grin. 

"Any small independence her — her Indian 
Uncle" (waving his hand saperciliously in 
the direction of Calcutta) "may be able to 
bestow on her, will of course help your 
daughter to settle suitably in life; but, 
really, the Hartleys have had enough of 
disinterested matches for a generation or 
two." 

His wife was far out of reach of his 
taunts — ^the fine old English gentleman 
that he was! All her astonished, angry, 
agonized heart bled and cried out for her 
girl — ^her Helen! her Helen! 

But, as I said, the surprise took her 
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breath, and made her rage and grief dumb. 
The poor little woman stood a moment 
looking at her lord — not lovingly I must 
own, not duteously, not reverently — ^but, 
morally and metaphorically, like a lioness 
whose cub is wounded, or, for the matter 
pf that, a dove whose fledgling is assailed — 
"ready to peck in safeguard of her brood:" 
— (see Nature and Shakspeare). And then 
Hartley of Hartley Hall, his bad smile at 
its worst, foimd himself alone with his 
glory, wine, and strawberries — ^his brows 
bound with victorious wreaths. 

I -daresay he felt delightfully comfortable. 
He had been patiently, or impatiently, 
waiting his opportunity for twelve years: 
it had never presented itself till now; but 
now, in how complete, how soul-satisfying 
a shape! 

g2 
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He had always hated his step-daughter, 
ever since she flew at him, and hammered 
him with her five-year-old fists, in the act 
of proposing to become her step-papa^ 
She had turned his sublime into ridiculous, 
and injured his dear little dignity — offences 
never to be sponged from his memory. 
Very likely, however, he would have de- 
tested her almost as much had that fatal 
incident never occurred; for he had a 
natural abhorrence of children — such as he 
always have — ^hating them constitutionally, 
as the devil hates holy water. 

And then, ever since his marriage to 
her mother, Helen had been in an atti- 
tude towards him which inevitably increased 
that repulsion. She was a member of his 
family, ostensibly under his authority, 
immeasurably his inferior m age, sex. 
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wealth, and position; yet absolutely inde- 
pendent of him, free of him, defended 
from the lightest touch of that heavy 
thumb imder which he could keep, more 
or less, all the rest of the happy family 
at the Family Seat. And in herself so 
gallingly indifferent to what she took for 
his indifference! For Helen, if she could 
not imagine that her step-father liked her 
in the least, was innocently unsuspicious 
of anything in his feelings towards her, 
worse than absence of affection. 

At last he had repaid himself with 
interest the debt at first incurred by those 
tiny fists twelve years ago; horribly ac- 
cumulating ever since against child, and 
mother, and even against the imconscious 
"Indian uncle." Well as Hartley of 
Hartley Hall loved his money, he loved 
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his hates even better; and bitterly he had 
come to hate those three who had evaded 
and nullified his domestic absolutism. Helen 
would have been equallj tabooed, had 
Ashton been a veritable ^^ Oncle d' Amerique/' 
safe to drop in on the wedding eve, and 
present Helen with a trifle of a pocket- 
book stuffed with thousand-pound notes, 
and oriental jewellery, instead of the 
moderate provision that was ever likely 
to come from him to his adopted daughter. 
Barbaric pearl and gold could not, would 
not, should not, buy vengeance from 
offended deity! 

Meanwhile, young man and maid drop 
down the golden slopes, their long shadows 
mixed into one, moving beside them — ^ 
blissful as a pair of angels. Not that a 
word of downright love-making has yet 
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passed between them. Poor Helen has 
ne^rsr even asked herself the question of 
questions which Edward has not yet put 
to her: Does she love him I 

But, all unquestioned, love has entered 
her life. The dangerous sweetness has 
been dropped into her cup, and makes the 
draught diyine. 

Love heightens her girlish beauty with 
touches that make it so enchanting, Edward 
cannot look away from her for an instant. 
The young gentleman of twenty-two, for 
his part, is already a veteran in the 
primrose paths; and to a certain extent 
knows very well what they are both about. 
He knows that he is so very seriously in 
love that he has actually even a kind of 
timid trembling half-doubt as to the 
perfect reciprocity of her feelings. 
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But, after all, it is only just the tender 
little agony of suspense necessary to keep 
up the interest of this delicious Idyl, only 
enough to give its exquisite zest to the 
sweet child's impending confession that she 
adores him. 

They enter a flickering bowered path, 
skirting a coppice, along the verge of a 
steep, craggy bank. They can hear Hart- 
ley-brook poppling and gurgling over -the 
pebbles below, can now and then catch a 
flash of it between the dog-rose thickets 
that toss garlands over the little woody 
precipice. On their other hand, dwarf oaks, 
deep in all manner of ferny and flowery 
undergrowth, spread out theur straight arms, 
and roof the path. On the brook side, 
sunset filters through labyrinthine stems 
and leaves, and dyes all it touches with 
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fiery rose. This arcade^ full of passionate 
crimson rays, looks like the very porch of 
love, and right fit for those young lovers 
who advance up it. 

Advance very silently at last, though 
they set out laughing and chattering light- 
heartedly enough. At the end of this 
bowery winding walk they come — ^not to 
the temple of love exactly, but, after the 
descent of a few steps, to a little rustic sum- 
mer-house and bench, niched in the dark- 
red shrubby crag, and overlooking Hart- 
ley lake, the prize view of the Family 
Seat. 

They have come here on purpose that 
Edward may read Helen a little poem. 
She found him writing it this afternoon, and 
insisted that he should bring and read it 
aloud to her in this favourably poetical 
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spot. She did not in the least guess that 
it was a lore-scmnet made to her eye- 
brow. 



^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE OLD, OLD STORY. 



At this point I find myself called on to 
write a lovenscene. Those young people 
who read my book won't be satisfied with- 
out, and yet I . know they won't be satis- 
fied with it. And quite right, too. If 
young people could be contented with any 
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such simulacra, they might for ever sit 
poring over novels and romances, when 
they should be making real, hearty love 
of their own. Blearing their sight with 
printed paper instead of regaling it with 
wanderings into those mysterious worlds 
we call eyes. Eyes, the soul's vestibule ! 
her fringed porch, full of delicious shadows, 
more changeful than the coming and going 
of the sunhght in vine-clad summer arbours! 

"Not easily forgiven," says Tennyson, 
" are those, who " &c. 

I am not quite sure but that it is a 
sort of sin to let in the light on the ab- 
surdities of lovers ; and a sm almost al- 
ways bringing its own punishment in 
failure. I dare not open but a little 
way those " doors, that bar the secret 
bridal chambers of the heart." Majestic 
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love-making has something rather ridicul- 
ous about it, though Homer has no doubt 
thrown a sort of dignity into the loves 
of the gods and goddesses. The infantine 
babble, and billing and cooing, of Romeos 
and Juliets, is far more in keeping with 
the subject. I never could quite make 
myself happy en tiers with MUton's Adam 
and Eve. Adam always seems to me as 
if he had a hymn-book in his pocket. 

In old times there appears to have been 
a notion that religious people should all go 
away into convents; as if there were de- 
cidedly something heathen about love, and 
serious people couldn't conscientiously kiss. 
I return to the point. A love-scene will 
be expected by my young friends at this 
juncture, and I can but comply with their 
legitimate demands. 
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Therefore, revenons h noa moutons. 

"Now!" Helen says, seating herself in 
a comer of the rustic bench. 

Edward sits down in the other comer, 
silently, trembling, nervous as a tyro, not 
daring to look at her any more. He is 
so very much in love, and knows what 
tale his eyes would tell, and is even afraid 
that he might fall at her feet and sob it 
all out like a great simple boy. 

He makes one or two beginnings, and 
then manages to read his poem — regular 
love-verses, unmistakably full of Helen, 
only his voice is so stifled in the commo- 
tion of his feelings, that she cannot hear 
one word in ten. She is tantalized, and 
cries impatiently. 

" But please do read a little louder I — oh, 
please, do !" 
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They are just pretty, fond stanzas, 
hardly worth hearing,— except to Helen, be- 
cause they are his. Edward is but an 
elegant versifier, and, to do him justice, re- 
cognises the fact as thoroughly as the 
Weekly Scarifier could whip it into him. 

When he comes to the end, Helen asks 
him to give her the poem, that she may 
read it to herself. As he places it in her 
outstretched palm he lifts his eyes — lets 
them at last speak, and tell her all. The 
poem drops in her lap — 

Smitten, dazzled, the young girl throws 
her hands over her face, in a sudden ex- 
quisite trouble, the bewildering tumult of 
surprised virginal passion. 

There is a minute's silence, which Ed- 
ward breaks with an eager whisper : 

"Yes, now you know — now you know 
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that I adore you ! Helen, speak ; have yon 
nothing — nothing, not a word for me ?" 

Still she sits motionless, with her hands 
over her face. Strong as' the young man's 
emotion is, how little can he understand hers : 
the shock of ecstacy — ^the terrible strango 
joy ! Perhaps not even the tenderest and 
deepest-natured man comprehends the mys- 
tery of first love in a yomig girl's heart, 
when the fiery lily bursts into blossom at 
some moment like this. 

Softly, but a little impatiently, Edward 
draws down her hands, holds them, kisses 
them, feeils his heart on her bent face — 
a sweet face, flushed, with down-cast eye3, 
jjirlish, noble, with shining C4ureless chestnut 
Iwks about it. Still she sits motionless be- 
fore him. lie gets up and says reproach- 
fully. 
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"Not a word! Then your silence desires 
me to leave you. I will go — ^^ 

He does not mean it, of course, only 
moves a step, to bring her to her feet. 
She starts up, and now stands before him, 
breathing quick, with down-cast eyes, mo- 
tionless as before. He comes very close, 
speaks very softly — 

" Good-bye, Helen. Ah, Helen ! at least 
your hand — I know you deny me 
more." 

He only says it to be so sweetly con- 
tradicted ! For now, at last, all of a sud- 
den, with a low passionate cry like a sob, 
she is clinging to his breast, holding up 
her innocent mouth for first love's first 
. kiss — 

In that moment and act of acceptance a 
VOL. II. H 
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woman appears, I suppose, more lovely to 
her lover than anything he can ever hope 
to see again in bride or wife. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIRST EFFECTS OF THE PAPAL INTERDICT. 

About an hour later Helen ran up to 
her own room. Her mother was sitting 
there in the twilight, at the open window, 
looking out on a fusing landscape, under 
a sweet pale sky with long dusky streaks 
athwart the fading gold. 

H 2 
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Helen was already so full of wonderful 
new perceptions, that she did not see 
anything strange in that solitary maternal 
watch there. 

"Mamma, mamma," said her girl, 
running to her, kneeling, and clasping 
her arms about her. 

" Helen 1 my Helen ! my child !" 

And then, through the broken happy 
whispered love-tale, came the stifled bitter 
sobs of the poor mother. 

At last, even blissful Helen could not 
help hearing them, stopped short, and 
said half pettishly — she was but a petted 
child, you know, and barely seventeen 
years old — 

"Where is the harm? I have done 
nothing wrong. Mammal mammal don't 
cry so!" 
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"Dearest child," said her mother, and 
took the girl's face in her two hands, 
looking adoringly into it through her own 
tears ; " dear, dear child, his father 
forbids it. His father will forbid 

Edward to marry you. No matter why, 
no matter why — but it is to be forbidden. 
Oh, my Helen I my Helen I is it your 
mother^s fault? Tm afraid, Tm afraid 
I should have taken better care of you, 
dear," faltered the poor mother — ^while her 
daughter silently embraced and kissed 
her. 

All the tears fell from Louisa's eyes. 
When Helen had clasped and kissed her 
fondly, the yoimg girl rose up and stood 
still, staring out of the window, with her 
right hand on the edge, her face looking 
very white in the purple glimmer of the 
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summer dusk. They remained thus a 
good while. The mother holding her 
girl's left hand, her own face down on it; 
the daughter upright and silent, looking 
out. 

At last there came a tap at the door. 
It was worthy Mrs. Tatt, whom we have 
not seen for so long. She wished to know 
if Miss Helen was there. 

"Yes, nurse," said Helen promptly; "I 
am here." 

Did she want a light? 

" Yes, nurse, bring one, please," said 
Helen. 

Louisa was smrprised at her child's 
voice. No trembling, no tears in it; 
sweet and steady as usual; a little more 
treble and sustained, perhaps, as when a 
woman speaks with careful distinctness. 
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The light was placed on the dressing- 
table; Helen came from the window 
and smoothed her hair ; her mother sat 
still and looked at her face anxiously. 
It was lovely and pleasant to behold. 
Not pale, sorrowful, or fearful, but happy 
and fair; yet there was a look in it 
that even her mother had never seen 
there before. 

When . she was ready to go down- 
stairs, she came to her mother and spoke 
quietly. 

*^ Mamma, you are sure of what you 
said just now ? . Edward's father will 
forbid him to marry me ?" 

^.^He told me so himself. Yes, there 
can be no mistake, my child, my poor 
child!" 

"Why do you say that, mamma?" 
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Louisa looked at her^ puzzled. 

"Edward's father has no right to forbid 
him to many me. It can make no dif- 
ference: Edw'ard loves me. God forbids 
him to commit a sin in obedience to any 
man, and it would be a great sin to 
break the heart of a poor harmless girl like 
me. What have I done to his father 
that he should hate me? But it's no 
matter at all; he can't make Edward un- 
love me!" 

The haughty young sophist turned to 
go, with a natural majesty that very few 
hereditary queens, I fancy, get with their 
purple, and "all their trumpery," among 
the royal properties. But she ran back 
to take her mother by the hand, and they 
went downstairs together. 

In the drawing-room they found father 
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and son. Edward had only just come in; 
there had been no time to make him cog- 
nizant of . the fatal bidl issued by their 
domestic Pope. 

But Helen accelerated matters by her 
grand defiant airs. She treated her step- 
papa not with her customary well-behaved 
indifference, but with a magnificent super- 
ciliousness. She poured out the tea as 
usual, and called Edward from the other 
side of the room to ask his father, who 
was not far from her elbow, if he would 
have any morel When some letters and 
notes were brought in, and the head of 
the house Ijeld out one to her, she sweet- 
ly begged her mamma to take it, from 
her hand receiving the missive; and the 
naughty child pointedly confined her con- 
versation to Mrs. Hartley and Edward. 
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And finally, she begged Mr. Hartley's par- 
don, with a scornful curtsey, for touching 
him with her skirts as she presently sailed 
past him out of the room. 

Hartley of Hartley Hall was not the 
potentate to put up with such treatment 
from an impertinent young miss. He 
looked at her balefully with his maV occhioy 
half in wrath, half in sincere amazement. 
He easily guessed that her mother had 
made her acquainted with the papal inter- 
dict, but he could not at all understand 
the result. He had cheerfully made up 
his mind to red eyes and sulks, had quite 
pleasantly anticipated a couple, of women 
in hysterics, weeping and praying for 
mercy, kneeling and kissing the papal 
slipper, perhaps; but defiance so insolent, 
so impotent, was an absurdity too mon- 
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strous to have suggested itself as a possi- 
bility. However, it was not worth pausing 
upon: it could make no difference. As 
soon as the young lady's skirts had va- 
nished, her step-papa turned fiercely to 
his son. 

"You will stay. I have a few words 
to say to you." 

Edward presaged a scene. Helen's sin- 
gular demeanour, and her mother's fixed 
gravity, prepared him partly for what was 
to come. He had a horror of the tempest- 
in-a-teacup kind of uproar in which the 
small soul of his father loved to ride the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm. No young 
Sybarite gentleman was ever more parti- 
cular respecting the smoothness of his rose- 
leaves. He liked everything and everybody 
about him to be, or at least to look, 
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serene and joyous. His father's stupid 
pompousness and undignified dignity bored 
and disgusted him. But he was ready to 
be dutiful, and to humour the paternal 
bore, for any solid advantage. Mr. Edward 
Hartley was by no means unmindful of 
expediency, and although but a young 
gentleman, knew, with an accuracy worthy 
of far maturer pupils of the world, on 
which side his bread was buttered. 

He put down the book that he had 
taken up with an air of flight, before 
his father had spoken, and looked respect- 
ful and attentive. 

Hartley of Hartley Hall went and stood 
with his back to the fireplace, in which 
there was no fire: doubtless the fine old 
English gentleman felt his greatness greater 
there — ^his foot on his native Hearth. He 
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did not look at his son — ^let me whisper 
that I believe he was positively a little 
afraid of the young man of the world, a 
little in awe of the grey head on green 
shoulders. But he spoke with all his 
wonted majesty. 

"Your conduct has displeased me. Un- 
derstand that I do not approve of a 
marriage between yourself and Mrs. 
Hartley's daughter. I forbid it, and will 
never under any circumstances whatever 
consent to it." 

The elderly gentleman looked furtively 
over his pocket-handkerchief at his son, 
and blew his nose. 

Edward kept his countenance, but he 
was horribly annoyed, finding himself on 
the horns of a dilemma. His own parent 
represented one horn, and Helen's the 
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other. Nothing would have been easier^ 
or indeed more consistent with truth, than 
the reply which would have satisfied his 
father. He had onlj to assure him, very 
sincerely, that few events had been further 
from his contemplations than his marriage 
with anybody. That he "meant nothing 
serious by the natural intimacy and harm- 
less gallantry induced by his domestication 
with a very handsome young lady.'* But 
agreeable as this explanation might be to 
the Head of his house, the young man of 
the world had not the courage, perhaps 
the heart, to choose this line of defence 
or exculpation, in the hearing and under 
the eyes of Helen's mother. Eyes not 
looking furtively, but fixedly, at him, grave, 
anxious, and almost stem. 

"Do you hear me?" said his father. 
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Edward passed his haad over his face, 
and made a grimace of annoyance behind 
that screen at the exquisite irksomeness of 
the position — ^which was what he felt 
most. 

Then he got up. 

*' Certainly I heard you, sir," said he, 
slightly bowing. "Good night." 

Then he took his stepmother^s hand, 
pressed it, kissed it, with an agitated 
countenance, turned from his father — and 
exit. 

That was how he got off the stage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. EDWARD HARTLEY'S "INTENTIONS.'* 

Louisa left the room almost directly after 
Edward, and went upstairs to Helen, who 
was standing at her window again. 

"Well, mamma?" said the girl. 

Her mother told her aU that had 
passed; little as it was, every word, every 
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look, as far as she had observed them, 
made a narrative of it. Both felt a pang 
of disappointment (which neither even 
secretly owned), that Edward had not, 
with the fearless frankness of honest love, 
at once asserted himself and his resolution. 
But the "agitated countenance" which 
Louisa docilely reported, quite satisfied 
Helen. 

^^Poor fellow — dear Edward!" she mur- 
mured, "he could not trust himself all at 
once to .speak to his father. I know so 
well what he must have been feeling. I 
know him so well!" 

Poor child I dear Helen ! Oh, poor women, 
dear young sisters, — you sad fools ! you 
little know how little you know about 
these Beloved Objects, whose infinitely 
idealised portraits some of you cuddle and 

VOL. II. I 
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kiss and cry over, all your beautiful 
wasted youth! 

Next morning, after breakfast, Edward 
had an interview with his parent, during 
which one of them at least came to a 
clear understanding respecting the "serious 
intentions" of the other. 

Mr. Hartley explicitly stated his inalter- 
able resolve to disinherit his heir -at-will, 
in the event of his marriage with Miss 
Ashton; unpleasantly reminded the young 
man that the family estate had not been 
an entailed one for two generations, and 
that his being the only son of the mag- 
nate who addressed him, did not in 
the least preclude his easy and abrupt 
declension into simple beggary, imder cer- 
tain circumstances. 
The young gentleman, with a very 
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white and working face, was able, however, 
to pause a moment till he could speak 
composedly, and then briefly replied: 

**I have not the least intention of 
marrjring at present, and I know what I 
shall forfeit if I choose to marry in 
defiance of your commands. I believe you 
can require me to say no more, sir." 

And walked out of the window into the 
garden with a good deal more genuine 
agitation than that which he had so care- 
fully betrayed to his stepmother the night 
before. 

In fact, he chafed very much imder the 
pompous despotism of his father^s address, 
and could not bring himself to adopt 
exactly the duteous tone of which he had 
overnight recognized the necessity or 
policy. 

I2 
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The good and bad in him were ahnost 
equally galled by the friction of his father^s 
threats. Manliness and vanity winced alike 
under the arrogant but by no means idle 
menaces of the arbiter of his fortunes* 
The bitter temper of selfish mortification 
even helped that honest young passion in 
him, that love in his heart which was 
but a little oasis in a desert of wicked 
worldKness. 

He strode about the shrubberies, making 
angry faces at his own thoughts, and 
suddenly came on Helen, slowly walking 
betwixt the verdant screens. 

At sight of her his mood changed 
magically; "Eccola!" cried he, beaming 
with joyous love, and throwing out his 
arms — 

Helen was but seventeen years old, I 
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must again remind you, and still believed 
her lover, as she loved him, with her 
whole soul. She had hardly been uneasy 
or anxious about the result of the con- 
ference which she knew was taking place 
in the study, for she had harboured no 
doubt of her beloved object. At seventeen 
what woman has any notion of Brummagem 
love? — of how the article is adulterated to 
make it marketable? 

"I want to speak to you,'* said Edward 
hurriedly; "go on slowly to Mill Lane, 
Helen darling, and FU join you in a 
quarter of an hour." 

"But — ^" began she, surprised, quite un- 
suspicious, however. 

*^I must go back to the house first," 
interrupted Edward. "Ah, don't refuse 
me. 
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She had not the least intention, did 
not guess why she should ; but went to 
keep her first assignation — as innocent of 
it as a baby. 

It was a shady lane under elm boughs, 
between mossy hedges, thick-starred with 
June flowers, which Helen, loitering, 
gathered. She did. not wait long. Ed- 
ward had gone back to the house in 
order that his father might see or hear 
him going upstairs to his own room, 
and not do either when he came down 
again directly after. The young, gentle- 
man was naturally fond of intrigue, a love 
without a mask would all the sooner 
have fatigued him. If his father wanted 
to disgust him with Helen, and to break 
her heart with speedy desertion (and what 
else did he want, I wonder?) he might 
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have freely consented to the engagement 
of the young people, or — still better — have 
insisted on it. 

When the pair met in the lane, they 
had a long and tender love-talk, of course. 
But Edward interspersed it with indignant 
comments on his parent. 

"I can't stand him!" cried the son; 
^^he is a human file, and rasps me to 
death. Conceive his reminding me of my 
total dependence on him! his power to cut 
me out of the property, if I offended 
him. Descending to that dirty menace! 
Fancy, what vulgarity! Hgw painful 
to have a father who is such a 
snob !" 

"And so he threatened you, Edward," 
says Helen, softly — commiserating, but not 
anxious. She had no more notion of pro- 
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pertT than mamma had when she eloped 
with papa about eighteen years ago. It 
is rather nice (she secretly thinks) that 
there seems an opportunity for them to 
sacrifice something, even " dross,** to their 
love. 

So matters went for some dap; Ed- 
ward contriving assignations, the secrecy 
of which was as great a secret to Helen 
as to his father. She never dreamed of 
concealing these interviews and lovers* 
rambles from her mother, nor did Mrs. 
Hartley take any measures to keep them 
apart. Being imprudently romantic even 
now, she sincerely thought that Edward 
made no undue sacrifice when he pre- 
ferred Helen to the family estate, which 
she took for granted that he did. They 
would not be destitute; Helen brought 
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her provision from her " Indian uncle," 
and Edward his noble independence of 
youth, education, and ability. But all 
this time the rash, loving mother, con- 
tent to build a cottage instead of a castle 
for her child, was building even that 
modest tenement in the air. All this time, 
in all his love-talks with Helen, Edward 
had not in fact breathed a syllable about 
engagement or marriage. He had simply 
assured her of his adoration, in that end- 
less variety of phrase which, under certain 
circumstances, seems to render each assur- 
ance more satisfactory and less satisfying. 
But at length Mrs. Hartley, not being be- 
guiled in the like agreeable manner, did 
take the alarm suddenly, and discovered 
what only a tender delicacy, or romantic im- 
prudence, had prevented her eUciting sooner. 



Ont fj^. mssKr dz»e b^nc akor v>- 
^ecb?* H^ias cHner Pu^* vp. pot her 
bacti <e ^le ai^ ^ iter -imsbieri lovier. 

Sijt m» Teiy kd^ Jigiaiied. and die 
wmi^ gcndeisaii dsumsn^ iieir« in a kfw 
v^Hce. to St diTVB. apfKired gieath- dis»- 
mriKii ab&. Bm ^at htakuA ai him 
•tjEfldOv and vk^faih'. waitiii^ f '^ Itim 
to Tc^iv, 

Hden, taken br smprise. fftang to 
her feet, and then ftood stilL looking 
£poai one to the odxr vidi stankd exes, 
her dieeks rosj-ied. 

~Mv dear mamma.* said EdwanL at 
last. ~TQa aie right. I lonre yon and 
thank tdu. I hare been veiy calpaUe. 
Fofgive me.** 
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"But," said the mother, painfully im- 
patient and dissatisfied, revolting from 
the utterance of that plain question which 
seemed degrading to her daughter. "What 
am I to understand? What course do 
you promise me to pursue in future?" 

Edward did not glance at the young 
creature who stood at his side, just a little 
behind him. 

"My dear, dear Mrs. Hartley," said 
he, in a perturbed manner, "what ought 
I to do? You know my miserable 
position. Dependence, utter dependence 
on my father. Beggary, if he choose to 
make it so." 

No, she could not say, " Ask my 
daughter to be your wife. Work for her : 
be poor and happy together," 

He knew she could not, and waited. 
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"Ask yoforself," said she, hurriedly. 

"I do," answered the Toang man; ^bnt 
it is a bitter answer I get. I cannot 
deny that I ou^t to go — that this sacri- 
fice is the only reparation I can make 
for the mischief I have done here." 

His Toice was brc^en; he felt a hearty 
selfish pain in parting with his pleasnre. 

"Yonr dear daughter is too yonng to 
shed many tears for me. I am qoite, 
qnite nnworthy of one drop from her 
eyes, one n^ret of her sweet soul — ^ 

"Mamma! mamma T cried ont the poor 
child, with a heart-rent dying sob — and 
flmig herself at her mother^s feet, and hid 
her face in her mother^s lap. 

She uttered no other word or sound; 
when Mrs. Hartley lifted her head ten- 
derly, her eyes were closed, she was 
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white as death. But she had not fainted, 
only lay there, fallen at her mother's 
knees, heart-struck. 

Edward was conscience-smitten, that is 
certain, as he looked down on mother 
and child, and suffered horrible pangs 
and yearnings of tender love for that 
innocent girl he had dealt with so 
treacherously. Then and there he might 
have committed and compromised himself, 
might have manfully redeemed his honour, 
had not at that moment the door opened 
and his parent appeared. All the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world seemed to 
enter with him. Edward hastily made his 
escape. Mrs. Hartley whispered, her face 
to her daughter's ; the young lady, rising 
from her knees, confronted her step-father 
with a steadfast pale face for a moment. 
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and then the two women quitted the room. 

Hartley of Hartley Hall, his brow 

bound with victorious wreaths, was again 
left alone with his gloiy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



MOTHER AND CHILD. 



But now developed itself the worst and 
wretchedest mischief that our travelled 
young gentleman had yet done at the 
Family Seat. 

For, after all, the poor young lady's 
desperate anguish was entirely caused 
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by a single word in her lover^s reply- 
to her mother's appeal.. She neither saw, 
heard, nor understood anything worse 
(thought nothing could be worse) than the 
simple announcement of his approaching 
departure, of their for-ever separation! All 
the selfishness, treachery, cowardice, cruelty, 
that his words also revealed (and to her 
mother so revoltingly), Helen, in her blind, 
childish faith, utterly missed. And now 
utterly refused to see, hear, or understand 
at her weeping mother's instigation. 

Franticly, angrily refused, with indignant 
surprise and scorn, with sharp, wicked, wild 
words, poor agonized child — the first hard 
thoughts or words that ever left her heart 
and Ups motherward in all her life ! 

Mrs. Hartley had a much quicker temper 
than her girl, who was usually very mild. 
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gentle, not at all easSj moved to anger 
in word or demeanour, but whose passions 
were deeper and stronger. But now the 
mother sat there so patient, so silently 
sorrowful! — while her child walked rest- 
lessly up and down the room, passionately 
upbraiding her, with eyes flashing through 
the tears that rolled down her rose-flushed 
cheeks, with a voice half strangled by 



" No," cried she, " I . shall never love 
you again as I did, mamma! and all your 
great love for me must have been only 
pretence, after all! Now that I want it, 
now that I want sympathy and comfort, 
you fail me. You try to make me more 
miserable; you try to rob me of all I 
have left — the recollection of his love! 
And why did you pretend to care for him 
VOL. II. K 
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tooy odIt to turn ^^amst kim, cahmmiatiiig 
him, and try to turn me agunsl him in 
his grief ! But vva cannot — cannot — 
cannot ih> that! Yoa onhr torn mv heart 
from Tovm^y and make me kre him all 
the more — aD the iDMce! Ungmeioos! to 
wrest his own words against him! when 
he imlr thought ci me^ and for mj sake 
thought it right to sacrifice — to renoonce^ 
— ( there her voice bn^e ) — ^ when ke^ 
too^ coold hardly speak for his grief 
and pain. For he does love me, he 
does lov^ me! I believe him, him, him, 
not yoa — cmel that yoa are! He is not 
selfish, and mercenary, and unprincipled; 
he is great, and noble, and true! And I 
love him — I love him — and I shall never" 
love you again, — not as I did.*' She 
stopped, at last, choking with sobs. 
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Bitter, bitter words! But the poor mother 
washed away their undutifiJness, their in- 
gratitude, with her own tears, and only 
went and put her arms round her cruel 
girl, and tried to draw her flushed wet 
face down on her pitiful bosom, saying 
brokenly, tenderly, humbly, 

" My Helen, my Helen, don't cast off 
your mother! Love liim — love him best, 
if you will, if you must! — I won't, I 
don't complain. But oh, come, dear, come 
to me for comfort. Oh, my pet, my girl, 
my all!—" 

At first the girl struggled and writhed 
away from the fond arms; but, gradually 
ceasing to do so, gave way to softer 
emotions; and so the two women ended 
by crying very lovingly together, locked in 

k2 
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one anothei^s arms. But the evil seed 
had taken root. 

Later in the day, as Helen was passing 
Edward's door, to go downstairs, he opened 
it swiftly and noiselessly, and standing 
there, dressed for dinner, his overcoat on 
his arm', put his finger on his lip, and 
held out a little note. Helen shut her 
hand on it almost instinctively, and in an 
instant the door was again closed. 

She ran back to her own room, palpi- 
tating, flushed, afraid she knew not why, 
and unfolded the tiny missive crushed in 
her palm. Her first love-letter ! 

" My darling, I must speak to you 
once more. Go down to the Cliff-seat, 
after dinner. They will suppose me to be 
dining at Broadleigh. Don't refuse me. 
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Don't hate me, my sweetest. Light a 
taper, and bum this directly. 

"E. H.^ 

It was really her first assignation, be- 
cause now first was she cognizant of mys- 
tery and intrigue in her love. Yesterday, 
she would have run to her mother with this 
note, and not have had the least idea that 
Edward could mean to exclude her from 
their confidence. But now the girl's heart 
was, as she had too ruthlessly said in her 
haste and resentment, turned from her 
parent. This « fatal passion had mastered 
heart and mind. She resented, as she 
loved, rashly and unduly. She looked on 
her mother as Edward's enemy — ^therefore 
her own — ^in this matter. 

Perhaps she had somewhat modified this 
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bitter feeling of estrangement, since she 
had suffered Mrs. Hartley to kiss her and 
cry with her; and now rather regarded her 
as misled and misjudging, than wantonly 
unjust and cruel. But, at all events, she 
was implacable enough to resolve on obey- 
ing her lover, deceiving her mother, and 
on going to the Cliff-seat. 

When Edwaijd Hartley embraced his 
Helen there, that summer evening, you 
would hardly guess what object our young 
gentleman carried in the waistcoat to which 
he clasped her. 

A pocket-pistol t A wedding-ring f A 
special licence ? Nothing of the sort. 

A note from Helen's mother, acknow- 
ledging the written promise he had given, 
and for which she had, in writing, implored 
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him — -that he would not seek her daughter 
agadn ; would not at present see her again ; 
would not return from Broadleigh, but de- 
part thence for London, or elsewhere, next 
morning, making no sign. He wrote the 
required promise, and she sent him her 
thanks, and almost her blessing, poor mo- 
ther, in two or three touching lines. He 
received both these notes while he was 
dressing to go to Broadleigh, and used the 
blank half of the last for that love-letter 
you have seen, thrusting the remaining 
portion in his pocket ; and so came with 
it there, three or four hours later, to keep 
his assignation with Louisa's child. 

Hail to thee, great god of Christendom ! 
Source inexhaustible of happiness, honour, 
^d credit ! Creative genius of arms, 
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diplomacy, law, and love! Protecting power 
of society ! Saving providence of Respectable 
Sinners I Hail to thee. Almighty Lie ! 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



TELEMACHUS. 



You may remember that Mr. Edward 
Hartley was once a lying little boy. Did 
he break a window with his ball at 
that early period of his career, he quickly 
perceived that he was quite sure to be 
punished for telling the truth, but not 
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quite sure if he invented a falsehood, and 
denied it. The shrewd imp went on im- 
proving his experience, and rapidly taught 
himself the fatal lesson, that he might oc- 
casionally purchase pleasure as well as im- 
munity by the same process. Therefore, 
the yotmg Sybarite lied on every favourable 
opportunity : cela va sans dire. When 
one Ue — or fifty, could obtain him forbid- 
den joys, he never grudged the price, even 
then. He respected truth more, now, re- 
cognizing the beauty of honour and good 
faith between man and man ; but in love 
affairs he considered lying not only fair, 
but even an agreeable exercise of the 
brain in conjunction with the heart. He 
was just now very much in love with 
Helen ; he desired above all things to en- 
joy her society ; he really could not at 
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present enjoy himself without it ; this en- 
joyment, therefore, had become a necessity, 
to secure which it seemed expedient to 
lie. Of course he lied. 

And the petty plotting, the skilful cheat- 
ery, the father and mother triumphantly 
tricked, were but ingredients that 
heightened the flavour of his dainty dish. 

He knew that his Helen's inconvenient 
artlessness would no longer send her to her 
only friend, Confidante, and protector. For 
Mrs. Hartley, in the agitated entreaty she 
had left her weeping daughter, and hum- 
bled herself to address to him, had, with 
imprudent candour, spoken of Helen's re- 
sentment ; her child estranged — ^her child's 
heart closed against her. 

And now for three more siunmer weeks 
the lovers snatched their fearful joy, "meeting 
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dandestinelj in retired lanes and woods, 
miles away. 

Eldward was ^sapposed" to be visiting a 
friend in Liondon, Init in reality was 
lodging in an out-of-the-way village six 
miles off. 

More love-lettersy too — a clandestine 
oorrespondencey carried on cunningly. 

Now and then small parcels were de- 
livered to Helen, ^supposed" to «mtain 
lace from a lacemaking girl ^she employed 
in that village. To any persons more per- 
ceptive, and less confiding, than her step- 
father and her mother, Helen's secret must 
speedily have been betrayed, however — by 
her frequent fits of far from mournful 
pre-occupation, her obstinately solitary walks 
and pony-rides, and by her quick flush 
and trouble as often as she received these 
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extremely immeaning packets of lace, 
which she never opeifed on the spot, 
or displayed the contents of. 

But Louisa would almost as soon have 
suspected her Helen of murder as of du- 
plicity, and only cried much, poor lady, 
over that continued resentment which sepa- 
rated them, heaping tendernesses on her 
daughter, honouring her heroic forti- 
tude, and fight with sorrow ; and hu- 
mouring her fancy for solitary rides and 
rambles. 

As for Hartley of Hartley Hall, nothing 
blinds a man like an absurd self-impor- 
tance. He had had the power to quash 
a domestic rebellion, and he had quashed 
it — of course. 

So father and mother are triumphantly 
tricked. It is all fair, our young gentle- 
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nuui thinksw As for the former, what 
better has he erer deserved at his hands ? 
And as for the latter — well, she has car- 
tainhr d^ed him h^r dan^ter for a play- 
things grad«^ him her pet — ^her pride, her 
oae ewe-lamb. 

But Hel^i herself. Is that all fair too? 
What ill turn has she dcme him that 
deserves so evil a one at his hands? Ah, 
what has she denied or grudged him that 
he has ever yet asked of her? 

Bat he has an answer qnhe ready for 
himself. He tells himself he has not 
tricked ker. No. He has never breathed 
a syllable to her, no, not in the most 
effusive moments of his passion, implying 
marriage or marriage engagement. He 
applies this salve to his conscience pietty 
<»fteny curiously transmogrifying his shame 
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into his honour, with ingenuity amounting 
to moral thimblerig. 

. Besides, he goes on to say to himself, 
what harm does he do Helen? He would 
not harm her for the world! The 
sweet child is at present divinely happy 
in his presence and his love. 

Doubtless she will have to pay a few 
tears for these weeks of stolen blissfulness, 
but at her age such tears are but 
oozings — ^anguish has had no time to cut 
deep to the water-spnngs. 

At some future day she will look back, 
painlessly sighing and smiling, to these 
happy summer hours, when she wandered 
through the green lanes hand-in-hand with 
him, his truant playfellow. 

But one contingency our young man of 
the world overlooked. He remembered 
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Helen's tender age apparently to the 
toughening of his own conscience, but he 
forgot the companion fact of his own youth. 
And thus his twenty-two years began 
presently, quite uneiipectedly, veiy embar- 
rassingly, to rebel against his grey-headed 
prudence. His ardent passion, like a 
vigorous budding vine, pushed strong red 
shoots and twigs and leaves and blossoms, 
that defied the untimely frosts of his 
heart, and now ripened apace to fruit- 
age. 

In other words, Edward's courage ebbed 
from him day by day. The question of 
departure and separation (the dream 
dreamed, the Idyll sung through), became 
no longer one of cruelty to Helen, so 
glibly disposed of by moral thimblerig. 
He began, to his consternation, to perceive 
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that it involved an agonising operation to 
be inflicted on himself. There stood Tele- 
machus at the very brink of the sav- 
ing precipice, strongly pushed by worldly 
prudence, his Mentor, — and still that Ca- 
lypso-passion held him back, trembling, 
and shuddering, from the verge. It 
was not alarm for his beautiful Helen 
that troubled his repose, and aroused his 
tenderest anxiety, but for a nearer one 
still, and a dearer one yet, than all 
other — for his Helen's lover ! 

For it was not ^ow a question of 
Gretchen, Coralie, or Tita; costly young 
persons, whose price had, however, fallen 
short of an inheritance. He had now to 
do with an English girl, protected by her 
position in society ; a maiden pur^ as 
light, and modest as the Poet's violet by a 

TOL. II. L 
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mossy stone. Thi$ violet he dared not 
lightly pluck* inhale its fragrance for a 
moment, and, passing on Ins way, fling 
careless into the wayside ditch. This 
violet he must wear on his breast in the 
sight of all men, or leave it where it 
grew. He could marry, or desert, this 
EInglish maiden, but there was no pleasant 
bve-lane where they could build a bower, 
between the high-roads of '*I wiU," and 
^ Adieu." 

So * our young gentleman puts his 
Helen into <Mie saisy and the Family 
Estate into another, and weighs, and 
weighs — 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMONG THE RASPBERRY BUSHES. 

Miss Pippiny is a beautiful flounced 
young person, holding the position of own 
maid to Mrs. Hartley. She exchanges 
patterns and vows of friendship with Miss 
Flitter, another beautiful and flounced 
young person, own maid to Lady Jane 
Baldwin. 

l2 



1« 

One evening Mns Fliner, hmYing ar- 
nmged her jntroneaB for m Isnqiiet at a 
ncsghboiiriiig magnate's^ and seen the family 
off in its dingr old led-handed coach, 
wraps a mantle around her gracefol f iHin, 
and comes tripping across the two pazks; 
to derole an hoar to firiandsh^ and am- 
versation in the society of her Lydia — 
(Lvdia is Miss Pippinj). The fact is, 
the Toong woman has a luran-new Int of 
gossip to carrr, which she is natmaDy 
eager and proud to display, unf cdding it 
gradually to gaping admirers, like a costly 
ribbon, lace, or shawL 

Now, honest Elizabeth Tatt, who has 
been !Mjss Ashton's personal attendant since 
the young lady has outgrown a nurse, 
chances this evening to walk up the fruit- 
gardens, picking a little fruit for AGss 
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Helen's supper. She comes upon Miss 
Flitter in all her glory, unfolding this 
choice gossip-web for the delectation of Miss 
Pippiny, and a footman or two, who attend 
the young persons in their evening stroll 
among the raspberry bushes. Something 
Tatt hears as she picks fruit unseen in a 
neighbouring rasi)beny bed — a namej pro- 
bably, among the sibilation of Laws, 
Goodness-graciouses, and Well-I-nevers, that 
makes her stay in hiding to listen — in- 
credulous, indignant, frightened. Then her 
comely red cheek turns pale ; trembling, 
she goes away softly, without a word — ^for 
she cannot articulate one, even to bid 
them hold their tongues, for shame — as she 
longs to do. The poor soul walks quite 
away, and, getting to some distance, sits 
down on a garden seat among the elm- 
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trees^ near the shmbb^r gaite. She is 
odIj faithful and afiFecdonate, she is not 
at all clever^ poor TatI, and she is sofdj 
perplexed by her anxious desre and effiHt 
to take counsel with hecieif . What is she 
to do? To whom shall she speak? Mo- 
ther or child? 

Yoa win goess^ perhaps^ ^diat die has 
heard: iriiat goasip-web it was that those 
charming floonced jom^ persons were 
haddhng together to unfdd and ejacokte 
over, potting in this li^t and that, for 
the gratificatioii of sniggering J<^ and 
Thomasy among the raspbeny bodies. 
Yoa goess that it was the lowers' secret. 

While pocv good Tatt is sitting diere half 
stupid with trying to think, it is growing 
darker and darker. 

And ELden is out; has been out erer 
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Since two o'clock; went out on foot, then, 
all alone. Mr. and Mrs. Hartley are 
dining at the neighbouring magnate's also, 
and Helen, never going to dinner parties 
when she can help it, dined at luncheon 
time. Poor Tatt is growing very chilly, 
and is crying. She is so fond of her 
young mistress, so attached to her elder 
one — ^the poor mother to whom her child 
is all! 

"She'll just drop down dead," Tatt says 
to herself, "if any harm comes to Miss 
Helen. And bless the dear, she's but a 
babby in Master Edward's hands. He's a 
bad fellow that there, and I never could 
abide the eyes of 'un. Handsome indeed! 
he've behaved handsome^ haven't he? I 
should like to spile his beauty, I 
should!" 
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At this moment a young step comes 
light and quick along the shrubbery path; 
the wicket swings, and Helen runs through, 
and past, never seeing Tatt in her dark 
gown, sitting in the dark among the trees. 
So swiftly she runs that the honest 
creature can only hurry after her, calling, 
'•Miss Helen — Oh, Miss Helen T in vain. 
For the girl seems not to hear her, 
hastens on, darts into the house, up stairs, 
along passages, to her own room; closes 
the door after her, and bolts it audibly. 
But as she put her foot on the first step 
of the stairs her light shawl slipped from 
one arm, and hastily drawing it over her 
shoulder she half turned her face to Tatt, 
just entering behind her. The light of the 
hall lamps showed it streaming with 
tears. 
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Nurse follows, but so slowly! the 
excellent woman has such bad corns, and 
her immense prunella shoes plod wearily 
after the child's little arched foot. When 
she comes to the bedroom door she stops 
a moment and listens anxiously. She 
hears sounds that bring the slow elderly 
tears down her wholesome red cheeks-:^ 
moans, sobs, tearing sighs, inarticulate low 
exclamations. 

"Miss Helen 1 — ^Miss Helen 1 There's a 
dear, there's a dear, do'ee let me in!" 

There is no sort of answer or notice 
taken. 

Tatt is afraid to draw the attention of 
other servants, whom she hears moving in 
neighbouring rooms. She dares not call or 
knock louder. And then, at last, all her 
painful laborious efforts to decide what she 
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oufi^ht to do, end suddenly in a resolution 
to go straight to Helen's mother the 
moment she returns; and this resolution 
quiets her, as resolution of any sort is 
apt to quiet perturbed spirits. 

Wlien Mrs. Hartley came home, and 
went up to her dressing-room, Tatt waite<l 
till ^JBss Pippiny, having enveloped her 
mistress in a dressing-gown, wriggled her- 
self off, and then knocked at the door. 
Mrs. Hartley was standing up, on 
the point of going to her daughter's 
room, surprised not to have seen her as 
usual, the first thing on re-entering the 
house. Tatt's face was enough to frighten her. 

" Helen r she gasped, "my Helen! — 
nurse, nurse, for Qod's sake I" — 

Then Tatt told her all she knew, all 
she had heard. 



^ 
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The mother flamed up, at first. 

"My Helen meet her lover clandestinely 
in lanes and woods alone I My Helen 
the talk of servants' halls 1 My modest, 
innocent (5hild ! Shame upon them 1 
Above all — ^my Helen deceive me! My 
Helen plot and lie to cheat me! Never, 
never! — false, false!" 

But when' conviction was forced upon 
her, — ^ah, then the poor mother let fall her 
head on her servant's shoulder, and sobbed 
that her heart was broken. 

Faithful Elizabeth could only comfort 
her now, just as she did all those years 
ago, by encouraging her (with fondling 
words) to cry, and by crying with 
her. 

But presently Mrs. Hartley lifted up 
her face, almost haggard, wild, and stem. 
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"Thank you, dear Elizabeth," said she. 
"I have but one thing to do, and I must 
do it. Now, this night — ^this moment. 
Thank you, dear Elizabeth," said she, 
again, and kissed her faithful servant's 
cheek, wet with the tears of both. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. HARTLEY HAS AN INSPIRATION. 

Mrs. Hartley went down-stairs with a 
hunying foot and a pale face, and open- 
ing the door of her husband's study, stood 
before him. 

He was still reading some letters that 
had been given him when he came home. 
He looked up, and his cold evil look did 
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not silence her; it was the beating of her 
own agonised heart that stopped voice 
and breath for a moment. But she would 
ahnost have uttered her anguish with 
those poor hungry mother's eyes, to any 
but him. 

" My daughter ! " said she at last, in a 
strange tone. "You must save her. You 
must, you must!" 

The mal'occhio had a sort of cowardly 
shrinking in it, for the respectable gen- 
tleman really thought his wife had sud- 
denly gone mad. 

" Have you lost your senses, Ma'am ?" 
said J he. "What is the matter? and 
what have I to do with your daughter?" 

"To do with her — ^to do with her! 

But for you — ^for you — Oh, what, use ^" 

said she, breaking off. 
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She made a great effort, and controlled 
herself. 

Then she began again, and steadily, 
with no more passionate outbreaks, told 
her husband all, as she had just heard 
it from Tatt. 

Told him that two or three gay young 
people — children of county neighbours, and 
acquaintances of their own, riding through 
the unfrequented coppices ^bout three miles 
off, that afternoon, had come on Edward, his 
son, "supposed" to be in London, and 
Helen, seated on a felled trunk, in the 
attitude of lovers, his arm round her 
waist. That the riding party had come 
on them noiselessly, at a turn of the 
grass-alley, which had muffled the horses' 
hoofs. Edward had perceived them too 
late to escape, too suddenly to disguise his 
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confusion, when recognised with exclama- 
tions of surprise. As for Helen, losing 
all presence of mind, she had fled away 
among . the trees, and disappeared ; but, alas, 
quite too late to escape recognition. 

That a groom bringing up the rear had 
also seen the lovers as they sat there; and 
this lad had brought the piece of gossip 
straight to the servants' hall at Broadleigh, 
along with a message he chanced to be 
charged with to Sir James. And Lady 
Jane Baldwin's maid had immediately 
darted away with the story to Pippiny, 
and the footmen at Hartley Hall. 

"Tatt heard her diverting them with it, 
and came, as soon as I returned, and 
told me," ended the poor mother, — clinching 
her hands in a sort of agony, as they 
hung down on either side. 
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She had 'forced herself to stand quietly 
before him and tell it all, without any kind 
of comment that might delay or obscure the 
facts; and then, after a momentary tearless 
pause, she added : 

" You must save her, Mr. Hartley." 

"And how, ma'am?" 

"You* must save her, I tell you!" 

He was veritably perplexed, and sorely 
vexed. He had ever hugged himself in 
his immaculate respectability — good repute 
he called it; and although he had had not 
the least objection to Helen's dying of a 
broken heart, of hopeless love for his son, 
he had wished and intended his little 
vendetta to be managed "respectably." All 
this scandal and gossip was the last state 
of things he desired or had anticipated. 
People would cry shame not only on 
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the young man, but perhaps on the 
young man's father, if evil tongues 
wagged at the orphan girl under his 
roof. Hartley of Hartley Hall was not 
wise, or good, or a gentleman, but 
" qi^en diror-t-on f " sometimes helps such 
a one as him, at a pinch, to be- 
have as if all three ; and, moreover, 
self-love can now and then light up the 
farthing twinkle of a cunning thought to 
guide a fool out of a scrape. 

He would not yield up his vendetta, 
and own himself, to himself, circum- 
vented by this insolent girl: he would 
not reward rank rebellion, and disobe- 
dience, and duplicity, by sanctioning the 
engagement he had forbidden. He would 
not see in that hateful chit the future 
mistress of the Family Seat. He 
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would not see those two women tri- 
umphatit, whom he had promised himself 
to conquer and crush. His son I — ^he 
would sacrifice fifty sons, rather. Let 
his son take the consequence of deceiving 
him, and of involving himself with his ene- 
mies. He looked up, and his face had 
the complacent look of a man who 
has searched for and found the thing 
he wanted. 

"Mrs. Hartley," said he, in his best 
moral-tale manner, " I'm shocked : I'm 
not surprised. Such art, such contempt 
of decorum in so young a person as 
your daughter, is — ^is appalling ! But in 
her case it's not at all wonderful. My 
son, brought up with the principles that 
my venerated mother and myself laboured 
to instil, never could have so fai* for- 
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gotten his duty to Me, except undei 
extraordinary evil influence — ^^ 

Mrs* Hartley, listening impatiently so 
far, interrupted, him. Not to defend 
her seventeen-year-old child against that 
monstrous imputation of being the tempter, 
while the innocent young man of the 
world yielded to her blandishments, more 
sinned against than sinning — she could spare 
no time or thought for the stupid insult. 

"Well?" said she, abruptly. 

"Madam," rejoined her husband with 
the dignity of an owl, "I was ex- 
pressing my sentiments." 

"Yes," said she, "but what will you 
dor 

She did not mean to be contemptuous, 
but she could not stay now to dis- 
guise her impatient, bitter scorn. 
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^^I was about to say, if you had 
had the politeness to wait till I con- 
cluded, that I will think the matter 
over." 

"What?" 

"I repeat, I must take time to con- 
sider it, and I shall probably shortly 
acquaint you with the measures I shall 
have decided on adopting in this dis- 
graceful affair." 

She stared at him; eager, utterly 
unsatisfied, but thinking rapidly and 
passionately as she stared, almost with- 
out seeing him. 

"Is that aUr 

"All — ^yes: it is all I have to say 
on the subject to-night. There can be 
no occasion for haste. I take for 
granted the young lady has returned 
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from her rambles by this time, and 
is sleeping off her fatigues." 

Mrs. Hartley did not hear him, 
probably : she went • away upstairs, with 
the same hurrying foot and pale face, 
and going to her daughter's door knocked 
at it, gently, gently calling her by 
her name. 

After a moment's pause, Helen opened 
the door. She seemed to have just 
begun to undress, and to have tried to 
compose herself; but her face had the 
plain signs of recent weeping on it, 
though she was weeping no longer. But, 
when she met her mother's look, she 
knew that her ^^ disgrace" (so to herself 
she kept calling it and thought it) had al- 
ready come home — ^Pride, and grief, and shame 
overwhelmed the girl; passionate crying had 
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exhausted her — she turned, tottered, and 
fell, fainting for the first time in her life. 
Her mother broke her fall, and, sinking 
on the floor beside her, called to Tatt, 
whom she had passed in the passage, 
and knew to be at hand. They lifted 
the poor child on the bed, and soon 
revived her. She turned away her face 
when she recovered consciousness, but was 
too prostrated to repel them, or to 
resist while they undressed her. They 
said not a word to her, except of the 
tenderest endearment or homely fondling; 
and often the mother^s lips were pressed 
on the round soft arm, or the hair 
that she folded away from the flushed, 
averted cheek. 

And when Helen was in bed her 
mother laid herself on the coverlet beside 
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her, and drew the girl's head on her 
shoulder. Sleep, always kind as a 
mother to the young, tenderly calmed 
the poor child's pulses, and Helen soon 
slumbered profoundly. . 

But Mrs. Hartley's grief was sleepless. 
And all night, and even past the summer 
dawn, she wept most bitter silent tears, 
while her daughter slept folded in her arms.. 
In her broken-hearted remorse she re- 
proached herself, and only herself, for all 
this evil that had come to pass. She 
believed that Mr. Hartley, for his own 
sake, and in his worship of Hartley re- 
spectability, now intended ungraciously to 
sanction the engagement and marriage of 
their children. She forced herself to stifle 
the sob, the groan of agonized maternal 
pride and lov^, at the thought of this 
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grudging consent coming now as a boon to 
be thankful for! Her Helen, whom she 
would have grudged as too costly a gift 
to any man on earth! ^ Her Helen to be 
scornfully taken, as a necessary evil, for 
decorum's sake, and as a bad bargain! 
At bQ3t, for pity's sake! And then, after! 
What kind of husband should this man 
make, dead (as she now saw him) to true 
lionour and true tenderness! This young 
mail, old and cold already in worldliness — 

"To give thee up to him! Oh my girl, 
my girl!" (inwardly moaned her mother); 
"whose innocence he could practise on, 
whose truth he could warp, whose beauti- 
ful precious love he could win for a pas- 
time, and sordidly weigh, as he did, 
against Dross." 

For so poor Louisa, you will observe, still 
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disparagingly called such matters as a good 
income, and a Family Seat — ^just as she 
did when she was sixteen, and trilled 
Bosche's songs to her first and only love. 
And this in the face of having by no means 
in her second espousals reduced to prac- 
tice the sublime sentiments which pervade 
those melodies. However, I believe she 
had come to despise money much more 
really, and less ignorantly, by this time. 
Perhaps she had found her rich wedding 
cake very soon palling on her palate : per- 
haps impossible dinners of herbs and love 
had tasted deliciously in imagination, com- 
pared to her actual stalled ox and hatred 
therewith. 

The summer day had broken, when Mrs. 
Hartley at last fell asleep, utterly ex- 
hausted by that bitter watch of grief. She 
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was, however, aware, without power even 
to think about it, that Helen awoke, 
and softly withdrew herself from her 
arm. Then she dozed off. Then she 
was suddenly conscious again, and knew 
that her daughter's lips had touched her 
cheek — lightly, but the mother felt the 
sweetness to her very soul. Did she sleep 
again, or was it instantly, as it seemed, 
that she started up awake, wide awake, 
wild with a sudden undefined terror? 
Was it a dream, or wonderful maternal 
instinct? There hardly needed that glance 
round the room — she had felt that Helen 
was gone! Oh! surely but a moment 
gone! The sweetness of her kiss seems 
yet on her cheek. 

Gone! gone, and whither? She sprang 
up, breathless and shaking >vith that fear^ 
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and, in catching at some soppMt, soddenl j 
perceived a morsd of paper <m her arm, 
throst under the bracekt of Helen's hair 
she ahnost alirajs wore — and yon know 
she had bnt partlj undressed the ni^t 
brfoie. She snatched out the paper — 
scrawled in pendl, inodieienty illegible, 
usdess, to all hot that dirine intuition 
of the mother's heart. 

"I could not bear to see auTbodhr — 
Mr. Hartler would be so cmd after 
this. Dading mamma, I do hnre jon 
deailT — Dading ihamma^ forget idiat I 
said cnoe. I was so wicked : I didn't 
mean it. Do be comforted. I know 
he win be kind to me. Indeed, he 
is good — indeed he is. He does not 
mind giring all up for me — it was 
tmij for. my sake. I will write Ten:, 
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very soon ; be comforted, my own dar- 
ling mamma ; I will always be your 
loving child — ^Helen Ashton." 
Gone ! gone to him ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A BEREAVED FATHER. 

When Mrs. Hartley comprehended that 
her vague fear was realised, and that her 
daughter had rashly forsaken home and 
mother, to take refuge with her lover, she 
uttered a despairing cry, that was not 
loud, but exceeding bitter. Then, blindly, 
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impulsively, she ran out of the room, 
downstairs, straight out at the hall-door 
(just opened by the servants), into the 
silent brightness of the park, lying broad 
and fair in the dewy summer morning. 
There she stopped short, gazing distract- 
edly about, and huskily calling on Helen's 
name. No reply, no sound — ^but of a 
bird that sang somewhere among the 
still greenness. She darted to the shrub- 
bery gate, which was open — ^perhaps the 
child's hand had left it so, in her 
cruel haste. There was a step behind ; 
Mrs. Hartley turned quickly, with a des- 
perate hope. It was but a gardener's 
boy, passing to the lawn, his scji;he on 
his shoulder. 

" Did you — did you see Miss Ashton ?" 
The clownish lad stared at the poor 
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ladj as if she had been a monster ; and 
indeed she was a yeiy different appari- 
tion from that dainty^ awfnl, little em- 
press^ the Madam, as hitherto manifested to 
him. Dishevelled, pale as death, heavy- 
eyed, wild — ^half- dazed, he thought, in 
the rumpled white dressing-gown she 
had worn all night, lying on the out- 
side of the bed with her daughter in her 
arms* 

But he contrived to answer in his lout- 
ish utterance, thick and slab — 

^^Iss sure. Missus, I see Miss Helen 
huming down Mill-lane, as I com'th 
up'long — ^ 

"When, when?" 

"As I com'th up'long tu work, just tu 
fower o'clock. It be gone six now." 

Two hours ! two hours since the child 
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left that ^last kiss on her face, which 
she seemed to feel as she awoke. 
Seemed to feel now ! She was incre- 
dulous, or tried to be. 

" You must mistake, Ben, it can't be 
so long ago as that." 

"Please, Missus, it 6e," persisted the youth, 
eager with conscious rectitude, always 
staring, and tumbling out his words** 
like potatoes out of a sack; "as I comth 
up Mill-lane, hur war hurnin' downlong, 
and please. Missus, as I turnth and lookth, 
cos hur war humin' so, the young gen'le- 
man he met she, and the church clock 
he strook fower." 

Mrs. Hartley turned away, knitting her 
fingers together, in a convulsion of anguish 
and pain. It waa done premeditatedly, 
then. It had all been arranged between 
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them overnight. And Helen ^ad delibe- 
rately deceived her, in flying from her 
mother's arms to this bad man. Yes, bad, 
lying, selfish, cruel! If he had loved her 
girl truly, would he have persuaded the 
child to deceive her mother? — her mother 
who was never harsh, never hard on her. 
" God knows I have been a fond mother 
at least! Oh, how could she,^ could she, 
could she — " 

With this piteoua questioning cry the 
poor lady sank down on the bench under 
the elms, where the girFa nurse had sat 
and wept for her the night before. 

"Oh, my Helen! what have you done!" 
sobbed the mother, already forgetting her 
own wrongs. "But oh, all my fault, my" 
fault! wretched, unworthy mother that I 
am ! She had but me, and how have I 
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guarded her! Your dear heart had come 
back to me, my child — ^but too late, too 
late! Oh God pity, God help my poor 
child!—" 

She presently went in-doors, and met 
Mr. Hartley — who was a very early riser, 
though he never did anything in particular 
with his time, just coming down-stairs; 
He looked shocked and astonished at her 
strange appearance and unpresentable toi- 
lette. He himself was in apple-pie order; 
shaven to scarification, sleek, starched, 
summer dressing-gowned (a hideous chintz, 
but all prim), the regulation British gen- 
tleman — ^justly proud that he was never 
unfit to be seen. He was going to make 
some dignified expostulation or inquiry, but 
his wife opened the door of his study, 
and . by a grave gesture gave him to un- 

n2 
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derstand she intended to speak with him 
there. When they had entered, and were 
shut in, she turned round abruptly, and 
said without any preface, 

"My daughter is gone from me with 
your son. She went this morning, and 
left this note to tell me she was gone, 
and why." 

She had held the morsel of paper 
crushed in the palm of her hand ever 
since she had read it; but she did not 
offer to show it to her husband, nor did 
she mean to let him, or any one in the 
worid, touch it. It belonged to her alone. 
It was her Helen's hand, written while 
she was still hers, and not the man's who 
had stolen her. Helen Ashton wrote it — 
Helen Ashtoriy who would never write to 
her mother again. Mr. Hartley stood silent, 
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but his wife saw a kind of satisfied sneer 
cr6ep into his face. 

"You are not surprised, you expected 
this, you counted on it," said she, with 
sudden conviction, and a momentary (only 
a momentary) light of anger and indigna- 
tion in her poor swollen eyes. 

She was right: had rightly interpreted 
the complacent expression of a man who 
glories in his own sagacity. He had cer- 
tainly anticipated this way of escape out 
of his dilemma, as almost sure to open 
to him in the course of twenty-four hours. 
For this reason he deferred taking aiiy 
steps in the matter until the rash young 
couple had had time to play into his 
hands. He would give them rope enough 
until they had noosed themselves to his 
wish. He had guessed, with the sharpened 
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mstinct of self-presenratioii, what their im- 
pulse would be, while still excited and over- 
whelmed bv the discovery which had sud- 
denly bron^it all eyes on them, and set all 
tongues wagging about their clandestine loves. 
He had guessed that this impulse would 
be to break away from the inmoediate and 
intolerable mortifications which must ensue; 
and that his son, young man of the 
world as he was, would feel that he had 
committed himself, as well as Helen, too 
deeply to disappear without her, at this 
crisis. Mr. Hartley did not altogether lose 
si^t of the possibility that the young man 
might be urged by the passion of love^ 
^ well as by a very worldly sentiment 
of honour, not to forsake the beautiful 
young girl he had compromised. But he 
certainly considered that he might have 
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successfully resisted the one if it had not 
been backed by the other. However^ 
thanks to his own sagacity, here was 
he, himself, no longer in a false position, 
but comfortably safe in his respectability, 
with nothing to do and to say but to 
stick to the high moral line as usual. 
He did not mind being called severe. 
The spotless decorum of his own life and 
conversation should justify him in any 
amount of stem inflexibility towards those 
disreputable and rebellious young people. 
Folks might invent their own history of 
the affair — might wonder, if they pleased, 
at his disapproval of the match, which 
had caused it to be a stolen one. To 
that gossip he was loftiljjr indifferent. He 
had got both his vendetta and his respec- 
tability safe, and that insolent girl had not 
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triumphed. She would be his sons wife, 
not his heii^s; she would not marnr him 
with a TictiMioos peal of the parish bdk; 
she woold never be qoeen-consoit on the 
family thnMie. He met his wife*s alunpt 
aocDsation with the tcMie and look of fori- 
ODs TindictiTe malice^ at last let loose; and 
with that steriing eloquence peculiar to scHue 
fine old English gentlemen when excited. 

^^ I cannot say I am snrprbed, Mrs» 
Hartley. Being a reasonable being, how 
can I be? The system on which you 
liare thought proper to bring np your 
daughter has resulted in ruin and dis- 
grace ; of course it has ; and . I have to 
thank you and your mod^ daughter for 
the loss of My son. Yes^ ma'am, the legal 
death to me of my <mly son. Miss Ashton 
has thought proper to elope with a certain 
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Mr. Edward Hartley, who is an utter 
stranger to me. An utter stranger. You 
were all duly warned. You have all 
chosen to defy me, and must take the 
consequences. Instant submission, unquali- 
fied submission, might have effected some- 
thing — though it was a match I conscien- 
tiously disapproved. Of course this open 
defiance of decency, this indelicate, ' and 
scandalous, and disgraceful, and — and — 
in short, this abominable proceeding shuts 
tte doors of Hartley Hall on them for 
ever! For ever, ma'am 1" 

His malignity was at once balked and 
stimulated by the apathetic demeanour of 
his wife. 

"The ladies of this Family do not elope, 
ma'am. They have had a foolish old- 
fashioned prejudice in favour of propriety, 
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and of decency, and of respectability. 
They have hitherto been song tarsh! — 
(your genuine fine old English gentleman 
is seldom on speaking terms with foreign 
languages) — One nameless exception under- 
stood, song tarshy ma'am; and no mistress 
of Hartley Hall shall be otherwise, as far 
as I am still in a condition to prevent it. 
I oWe this reparation to Myself, and to 
the memory of my departed mother, and 
the honour of the Family I have the 
honour to represent. No one will be sur- 
prised at what has occurred: no one can 
be surprised. You have trained up your 
. daughter in the way she has gone. She 
has been a very apt pupil — that 'is all! 
The particular circumstances of your first 
marriage have only to be recalled to leave 
no rpom for surprise in any rational 
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mind. No one could have expected you 
to inculcate the rigid principles of my 
Family." 

All this brutality, all this wicked, 
wretched spite, fell meaningless on the 
ear of the bereaved mother. She heard 
her husband speaking, and, with her 
habitual courtesy, waited till the sound of 
his voice ceased: then she went silently 
away. She went up-stairs drearily, mecha- 
nically, and into her daughter's room. 
But when she saw that empty, deserted 
chamber, the recent traces and tokens of 
her girl there, the bed still impressed for 
the last time by that form her eyes must 
hunger after in vain, she seemed to reaUze 
the anguish that had half bewildered her; 
the pangs of a worse maternal travail 
seemed to rend her; she uttered piercing 
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hysterical shrieks, and fell on the floor, 
quite beaten and conquered by her great 
agony. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CRY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Two or three maids came running, but 
Elizabeth Tatt was foremost, and, entering 
in, shut and bolted the door on the very 
nose of the indignant Miss Pippiny. Shut 
and bolted it when she saw the sorrowful 
^ight within. Her mistress, in a wild 
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paroxysm of tears and sobs and cries, lay 
partly on the floor, partly on the bed, 
her arms stretched out over the sheet to 
which her face was pressed. Tatt com- 
prehended in a moment what had hap- 
pened. She trembled very much, and sat 
down, staring at her poor mistress with 
eyes running over. At last she knelt 
down by her, and tried to soothe her 
by a homely fond word or two of com- 
fort and simple piety. But the good 
creature was sobbing, herself, for the 
darling of their hearts who had left them 
to grieve. When she found the very vio- 
lence of the mother's agony was at last 
exhausting her into quietness, she lifted 
her on the bed, as she had lifted Helen 
the night before, and gently undressed her, 
as they had Both imdressed the fainting. 
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girl. After a time Mrs. Hartley slept, 
or seemed to sleep; and Tatt, partly 
closing the shutters across the open win- 
dow, sat down and cried softly for the 
best part of an hour. But Mrs. Hartley 
was not asleep even now. Bodily prostra- 
tion kept her still, and weighed down her 
hot eyelids; nevertheless her heart and soul 
were full of new and strange and thick- 
coming thoughts, that had crowded in the 
train of her sorrow. 

For the first time for many years she 
thought of her father as her father. Had 
she made him suffer any portion of what 
she was suffering now, w^hen she left him 
as her only chiM had now left her? She 
was his only child also: his petted, spoiled, 
ungrateful child. He had crossed her 
love, that love of which she could not 
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repent, but his own fatherly tenderness 
had deserved more than she gave. Per- 
haps—if she had waited — she might have 
won, had she not defied. 

Putting this question aside, the thought 
recurred again and again, the cry of 
conscience — ^had she made him suffer as 
she was suffering now; in kind, if not in 
degree, and as a worldly man might? 
Strange pity rose in her heart, sharp 
pangs of self-reproach, significant whispers 
of just retribution, confession, humiliation, 
contrition, prayer — ^all these phases of 
feeling melted into each other, and com- 
biaed into that last, like a procession of 
chymical changes of colour into colourless 

light. 

When Tatt by-and-bye went and peeped 
at her, hoping from her stillness to find 
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the poor • lady in a refreshing slumber, she 
put out her hahd to the good soul, the 
faithful friend of so many years, and 
wliispered humbly, 

"Elizabeth, I am going to write to 
my father." And by-and-bye she rose up 
and did it. 

After that she began to calculate how- 
soon she should receive the promised letter 
from Helen Hartley, and many an houi' 
passed in sorrowful yearning for that poor 
comfort. It is remarkable that, unprincipled 
as she believed the man to be at whose 
mercy her daughter was, she never ex- 
pected less than a worldly sort of honour 
at his hands. K the dark doubt once 
came, it could hardly be said to have 
fully presented itself. 

"He would not dare!" said she; and it 
VOL. II. 
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vanished at one thought of Helen, like a 
lion ^^that will flee from a maid in the 
pride of her purity.*' 

She was right : he would not have dared. 
He took the young girl to an elderly lady 
in London, who was the mother of one of 
his German friends, and who accompanied 
Helen to the church in which she was 
married. StiU, after that first letter 
arrived, the mother became much more 
still and composed; only occupjTng herself 
incessantly about her girl in some way or 
other. In putting up her clothes, and a 
score of tender motherly tokens with them. 
In arranging her child's money matters, 
with a lain'yer^s help, as well for her as 
might be under the circumstances. In 
writing to her brother-in-law, Montague 
Ashton: in writing to her daughter many 
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more letters than she posted. " She won't 
want my letters yet^^ said she, tearing 
many a page of wasted fond words. In 
writing one letter, one only, to her child's 
husband. 

" Be good to your wife," she wrote ; 
" make my daughter happy, and you will 
be my dear son. Be good, and very, very 
tender to your Helen," (she had written 
"my," and altered it), "and her motlK3r 
will thank you and bless you." 

It was all she could yet say to the 
man who had stolen her child out of her 
urms so lately. And she wrote it 'because 
Helen asked it, Helen begged her to for- 
give dear Edward, and to send him a 
word of kindness, telling him so, because 
Helen said she could not be quite happy 
without that. 

2 
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Then came the miserable news of a 
projected foreign residence, as more econo- 
mical, and more agreeable to Edward; and 
at first the mother coold hardlr hold her* 
self back in her agonised yearning to see 
her child's face, to have her on her heart 
once more. Bnt she denied herself, per- 
haps OYcrstrained her strong sincere desire 
to pot self ont of the question, to think 
and act for Helen solely, and not to 
exasperate Edward's father bj openhr sepa- 
rating herself from him in this sad mat- 
ter, by openly manifesting her indifference 
to his opinion and displeasure. ^And she 
does not want me yet," she told herself, 
with a tender bitterness in her hearL She 
made np her mind she wonld let her go 
without seeking to see her even once 
again. To let her go with the husband 
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she had chosen, with her mother^s cheerful 
written words of blessing, so happy, in her 
new life and love, as to be unconscious 
of that agony of grief and supplication ioY 
her in the home she had deserted. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



JOHN DBEWE. 



Ax August evening on the banks of the 
Serpentine. Two young men stand watch- 
ing the last red streak of sunset over 
tlie woods towards Bayswater. Lower 
down, ten thousand boys, more or 
less, splashing about in the water, black 
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against the quicksilver-looking liquid; a 
confused cry and murmur come up 
from them: a fcrippled vendor of sweet- 
meats sweeps by with a basket on his 
arm, uttering his monotonous note. * 

" So now that I've told you my story 
since we parted at Munich," says the 
younger man, "I propose that you in 
}'our turn unbosom yourself." 

There is very little real interest or 
sympathy in his tone; and his old 
acquaintance perceives the deficiency in 
a moment. He is a great square shaggy- 
headed man, rather rough, shabby, and 
savage looking, a sort of handsome-ugly 
fellow; quite a contrast to the fine 
young gentleman at his side. These two 
are Edward Ashton and John Drewe. 
The latter, at twenty-seven, looks just 
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what TOtt woold hare expected the nn- 
comh boy of fifteen to tnm oat. 

~WeIL~ retonis he. in "a devfl-maT-care 
manner, bat a tone in wiudu to a less 
indifferent ohserrer. Ueeiing fxide woald 
hare seemed to ooze at ereiy vonL 
^WelL I bave come back to England, 
after wandering op and down and goins^ 
to and fro on the face of the earth; 
and Fre been in London just fifteen 
weeks. I have made no CMie step in 
iriiat I intended, and came to Lond<m 
to do. I have wmn oat aD mv friends 
and my clothes, and have got no new 
ones. The little money I had is nearly 
eaten np by legal attempts to get 
more, and an attorney s teeth are in 
my entrails. However, yoa see I pat 
cm a Spartan seremty." 
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"Have you lost a lawsuit then?" says 
Edward. "By Jove!" 

Edward's indifference on the subject 
of his old schoolfellow's troubles would 
be manifest enough to a more obtuse 
person than John Djrewe. But that big 
animal has, morally, an elephantine deli- 
cacy of grasp, and an inconvenient 
sensibility that pricks itself with every 
pin of affront he takes up. He is 
stung and disgusted, but he feels so 
lonely, and weary, that he does not walk 
away from the prosperous and self- 
absorbed young bridegroom, whom he 
has accidentally encountered this eve- 
ning. 

^^ Eight o'clock!" says Edward presently; 
"impossible! my watch must be wrong. 
What does yours say?" 
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"Tve pawned it," returns Jack Drewe, 
Tv-ith a grim smile. 

His old acquaintance's poverty bores 
and revolts Edward; he secretly takes 
some credit to himself for asking Jack 
to come home with him. And Drewe 
secretly despises himself for accepting 
the invitation. 

On the road, Edward, whose friend's 
misfortunes do not materially affect his 
spirits, monologues away airily as they 
walk, all about his own affairs. 

He has already told Drewe all about 
his runaway marriage, and now entertains 
him with his future projects and pros- 
pects : How he means to go abroad 
and live in Italy for a year or two, 
until old Hartley Hall behaves himself — 
which of course he will do before long; 
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"for if he treated me badly qu^en dira- 
t-onl and the old fellow lives in 
wholesome fear of Mother Grundy. Be- 
sides, I must have his money sooner or 
later, for whom in the world could he 
leave his respectable old Family throne to 
but his only son! There's nobody but 
me to sit upon it, that I can see. 
Meanwhile Helen has brought a little 
purse that will last comfortably, and 
she has got a nabob uncle, that seems 
a Trump." 

By this time they have reached the 
door of the temporary bower of bliss, 
in a little street out of Piccadilly, and, 
entering, go upstairs. 

Candles are lighted, and Helen is 
reading, but jumps up to meet her 
husband. I am firmly convinced she 
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' intended to embrace him, but was 
balked by the unexpected apparition of 
Mr. Drewe. I find, on inquiry, that 
this mode of celebrating safe returns 
after short absences, is a strictly bridal 
arrangement, and forms the exception to 
the rule among those idle habits which, 
we are told, are apt to become second 
nature. 

Mrs. Edward Hartley is radiant. John 
Drewe has not seen her for several 
years, and her girlish beauty takes him 
by surprise, as it did Edward. 

I have never described my Helen to 
my public, and have indeed several ob- 
jections to making any formal inventory 
of her charms. However, in conformity 
with the usages of my craft, I will 
here sketch her with a flying crayon. 
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At this time, and at seventeen, years 
old, Helen Hartley has already a stately 
symmetrical figure, of middle height, 
full though fine, with large white 
shoulders and graceful throat; a softly oval 
face, crowned and shaded by a wonder- 
ful veil of deep chestnut hair, that falls 
on either side her head in ample shining 
curls; a skin like a white geranium, 
brilliant with flitting blooms on the 
dimpled cheeks; great brown innocent eyes 
between their double fringe of lashes, under 
delicate brows and a fair half-moon 
of forehead ; a little clear-cut nose ; 
a rosv mouth, somewhat serious in its 
natural downward curves, but at this 
time joyous with frequent smiles; and a 
rounded chin. 

I hope niy public is satisfied. In its 
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|»la<je I should have skipped the forego- 
ing — having no appetite left for fancy 
|K)rtraiture. 

On(!C a twelvemonth I pay my re- 
HjK'cts and shilling to the Genius of 
BritiHh Art enthroned in Trafalgar 
S(Hittre. And then and there the 
hc?roini'-8 of all the novels of the year 
HiMJin to beam on my raptured sight from 
II hundred canvasses. I recognise them 
all. I recognise the marble halls in 
which they dwelt, among balustrades, 
thunder-clouds, velvet curtains, and lap- 
dogs. There in her hat and feather is 
Georgina Belmont, the haughty lovely 
coquette, who jilted her cousin, the good 
young clergyman, into an early grave 
in the second volume, and who disap- 
peared as a sister of mercy at Scutari, in 
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the third. There is Flora de Clifford, that 
bewildering little countess in her own 
right, in the very lace gown with seven- 
teen flounces (worth at least £70), in 
which (and in those diamond and pearl 
ornaments) she appeared at her first 
court ball. And there is the languish- 
ing Medora Mowbray, the high-born, the 
reduced Medora, whose doom was to be a 
governess, and whose disappointment in love 
cost her and me so many tears, until 
she breathed out His name with her 
last sigh, in the last line of the 
last page. 

It is useless to refer me to the 
catalogue, which I am aware asserts that 
these are all portraits of real live ladies, 
mentioned in the Peerage and the 
Morning Post. I can see in them only 
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the exquisite Ideals of British Art; 
I believe that the types of such un- 
earthly beauty can only exist in the 
pages of works in three volumes, and that 
such lovely clothes are but dreams of 
millinery. In consequence, therefore, of 
my yearly visit to the Royal Acade- 
my, I invariably skip all the descrip- 
tions of all the heroines of all those 
delightful narratives with which Mr. 
Mudie feeds my soul as fast as they 
come out; confident that sooner or later 
I shall behold those glorious creations 
smiUng down on me from the walls 
of our Palace of Art at Charing Cross; 
and I here gratefully record my obliga- 
tions to the Fancy-portrait-painters of 
my country, for the great • saving of 
time which they enable a constant 
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novel-reader to effect, at the slight pecu- 
niary sacrifice of one shilling per 
annum. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

Quite involuntarily, and half unconsciously, 
Mr. John Drewe mutters something out of 
Homer respecting the ox-eyed Juno, after a 
shy and almost stealthy stare at the beauti- 
ful young bride. Edward Hartley's quick 
ear catching the sotto voce tribute to his 
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youthful goddess, and to his own taste, 
he laughs, well pleased and triumphant. 
His still unabated satisfaction in his 
love-match has, perhaps, as much to do 
with qtjien diror-t'On? as any deed apparently 
unselfish that his father has ever been 
guilty of. 

"Isn't my wife the most beautiful 
girl in the world?" is his exulting 
question to all the old friends before 
whom he displays her : a self-glori- 
fication that most people mistake for 
the naive utterance of youtMul passion, 
and that causes them to say, "they 
never did see a fellow so much in 
love!" 

The conversation of the two is at 
first chiefly carried on by Edward, who 
talks an immense deal, and is as charm- 

p2 
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ing and original and spirituel as he 
mostly appears, when his lordship does 
not chance to be sulky, an accident 
that occasionally occurs. 

Helen sits looking at him and listen- 
ing to him, in perfect bliss, poor child, 
and' saying little herself. Not that she 
is naturally taciturn, but she is either 
too intensely happy to chatter, or per- 
haps too shy before a sort of stranger, 
as John Drewe has become. He also 
drinks his tea silently enough at first, 
and really looks grim enough to be 
quite out of keeping with this radiant 
young couple. They are drinking tea 
at dinner-time to-day, having dined 
early in order to go to the 
play. 

Somebody has told Edward of a "capital 
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new Burlesque," going on nightly at 
the Academy Theatre. 

"Not that I care much," said Edward, 
"for the sort of stuff our solemn 
Cockneys are tickled with; but my country 
girl here may as well have a chance 
of amusement. And she can laugh, 
though you wouldn't think it, to see 
my "venerable Juno" to-night — the old 
hypocrite!* Such a malicious little Tom 
Thumb of a laugh as it is, sometimes; 
I'm horribly afraid of it. Well, we 
were to go to the Academy this even- 
ing, but I strolled into the park, and 
met you, John, and came home too 
late. Never mind, it's for another 
night." 

Mr. John Drewe has been growling 
inarticulately, and now bursts forth 
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incontment. He has a habit of blurting 
out rough expressions of unpopular senti- 
ments, spasmodic utterances not ineloquent 
in their angry sensibility. 

^^ Nothing gives me a greater contempt 
for Londoners," cries he, "than their 
taste for all the weakest, u^est, lowest 
forms of Art. That men should go on 
and on, year after year, writing these 
\ile burlesques on the most * graceful 
and imaginative fairy tales, and find 
crowds to delight in them! These 
beautiful, fanciful creations, that take 
hold of one's very heart, and live with 
us from infancy up. To me tiiose 
stories are as sacred as Shakspeare. I 
abhor to see that exquisite framework 
used to hang the dull drivel of our 
pert Cockneyism upon, and I abhor Mr. 
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Bon Gualtier's antic irreverent mum- 
meries and echoes of Shelley and 
Tennyson — ^" 

Here he jerked away the guilty book 
Helen had had in her hand, and which 
he had taken up. 

Edward laughs and claps him on the 
shoulder, and cries "Hear, hear!" 

But his Juno listens without a smile, 
and with her soul in her ox-eyes. 

"Oh, Edward," cried she, "it's true 
what he says ! it's right — ^it's beautiful I 
I do hate all parodies. I feel how mean 
and paltry they are. Oh, yes I we won't 
go to hear that horrible burlesque." 

Down come the comers of Edward's 
mouth ; my lord is turning sulky. Who 
knows why? 

"Good heavens!" John Drewe goes on, 
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his indignation stimulated by Helen's ad- 
herence; "are we turned into a pack of 
jabbering monkeys and parrots, that we 
can do nothing but mop and mow and 
mime? Doesn't it look as if we were 
the least hopeful of all the generations, 
when educated crowds can delight in the 
vulgarest and basest buffooneries! Comic! 
ugh! to me they are profoundly tragic. 
It's enough to anger any gentleman's 
soul to see tliose low mockeries corrupt- 
ing and perverting our social existence. 
Nothing serious, nothing earnest, nothing 
even really humorous will long have the 
least chance against puns and parodies 
and burlesques. There's hardly a man 
now that dares to speak out earnestly, 
lest some Ape should get up and turn 
him into a caricature." 
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" Bosh 1" says Edward, breaking in im- 
patiently. "I don't see what right you 
have to lay about you, with your club, 
like Morgante, caUing. people vermin and 
all manner of bad names, because they 
are wise enough to be merry in their 
own way. Only a disappointed author 
would abuse successful ones at that 
rate. After all, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, my dear sir; and 
if the pudding were as nasty as you 
say, such a lot of people wouldn't re- 
lish it. If it don't agree with you 
let it alone, and don't exhibit your nausea 
in that indecent way." 

At the end of which rather rough 
speech, Mr. Edward Hartley goes out 
of the room, and bangs the door 
after him. 
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Helen is in consternation. She is 
not yet used to see her lord in his 
tantrums, and she is amazed and be- 
wildered, besides being frightened at his 
rudeness to their visitor, which she thinks 
he will certainly resent. 

Horrid visions of quarrels, duels, and 
death make her gasp, till, glancing at 
John Drewe, she sees a pleasanter look 
on his face than she has yet beheld 
there. 

"Never mind," says he, his broad* 
blond face colouring, his blue eye mild 
and frank; "Ned is put out too easily, 
but he was right, after all. I had 
no business to fret and stamp and bel- 
low here like an excited bull, because 
I think myself an imappreciated genius I 
It was envy, hatred, malice, and all 
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uncharitableness : I am a disappointed au- 
thor. The worst is, that you're annoyed 
and frightened — You're crying I I'm a 
beast !" 

Helen thereupon began to laugh, partly 
that her mind was relieved, and partly 
at Jack Drewe's face of grim dis- 
may. 

In comes Edward again. 

"You seem amused, Helen?" 

"She's laughing at me," says John; 
"the malicious little Tom Thimib of a 
laugh you warned me of. I say, 
Edward, I was wrong, and you were 
right. Will that do?" 

Edward cannot help accepting the frank 
amende for what was, after all, a very 
vague offence; but his face does not recover 
its agreeable serenity. 
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There is more talk after that, and Helen, 
who is dismayed at the new aspect of her 
god's countenance, nervously makes conver- 
sation to divert the current of it altoge- 
ther, and cover his silence. She asks 
Drewe a number of questions about him- 
self, and obtains a mass of information, 
which at the moment does not interest her 
in the least, and which, in truth, goes in 
at one ear and out at another. But he 
seems to find considerable comfort in tell- 
ing her his troubles, and he has plenty 
of them to tell. This man, rough and 
gruff as he seems, has a womanish long- 
ing for sympathy, and is willing and 
eager to believe in it when he possibly 
can. He tells Helen of his return to Eng- 
land from Germany, where he has been for 
six months the correspondent of an English 
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paper. Incidentally he tells her, too, 
how he has got his living by odd literary 
jobs ever since he left Oxford; his father, 
the Reverend Peter, on his declining to 
become a clergyman, having then washed 
his hands of him. He tells her he gave 
up his employment, and came to London, to 
get back if he could, (which he can't), some 
money out of which he has been cheated, 
and how, by that move, he is plus a law- 
yer's bill, and minus a salary. That he is 
now trying to get "on" the same paper 
again, or some other, and lives by transla- 
tions, and such like, for the publishers. 
That he once wrote a book, and published 
it at his own expense, which has been— not 
criticised, but grinned at by the Hyena, 
Weekly Eeview, and sat upon and smothered 
by the heavy Trimonthlies. Then he bursts 
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out, as if the pent-up labouring soul of 
the man would have vent: 

"From day to day I live only to dis- 
cover my own inferiority to the average of 
men, just in what I hoped to exceed them 
— in force, and talent, and energy. I find 
myself grovelling in the most miserable 
obscurity at an age when mediocrity of the 
humblest sort is pocketing a good income, 
and getting puffed as something distin- 
guished. I must have been mad to fancy 
I had any gift beyond the crowd. I must 
cure myself of that frenzy, and put on 
the hair shirt of humility, and clap my 
vanity into mourning. And, in the name 
of goodness, why should I plague you with 
my self -persecutions ! and expect you to 
interest yourself in the imeasy sprawls of 
my egotism! Fm ashamed — ^I — Good-bye!" 
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He seizes his hat and vanishes. 

Then Helen darts into Edward's arms, 
like a bird to its nest. 

" Oh, Edward ! Edward ! what is 
it ?" 

She has had the question knocking at 
the coral gate of her lips for the last 
hour. If poor John Drewe could have 
guessed how she was wishing him gone! 
She has hardly taken in a^ word he has 
aid: even while «he seemed looking 
at him, she saw nothing but the 
frowning face of her god. 

Poor child! he rejects her caress, and, 
starting up, stamps with rage. 

"D — him!" he says; and begins to 
stride about the room. All of a sudden 
he comes up to Helen as she sits 
sobbing, very frightened, very imhappy — 



8: 
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a yeTjy veiy little resentful — and falls 
on his knees and clasps her in his 
arms. 

"Helen, Helen, my sonl, ifs all over! 
forgive and forget it, my sweet; 
I couldn't help it. I adore you so 
much, I can't endure to see you give 
even a look to any other man. I 
swear I could have thrown this teapot 
at Jack when I saw that you admired 
him! To see you engrossed by him, 
hanging on his rough eloquence, doubt- 
less comparing me, shallow and feeble 
and idle, to that fine intellectual bull 
of a fellow — ^it was hell!" 

His wife is in heaven! All her 
terror and anguish have vanished like 
vapours pierced by sunshine. Why, it 
was jealousy, after all! It is a long 
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while before jealousy ceases to be (to 
a woman) the most delicious flattery, 

"My darling Edward, my foolish 
Edward !" (between kisses and tears of 
joy), " to be jealous of anybody 1 If 
he could see himself as I see him — ^" 
and so on, and so on, 

T^he poor girl! as if she really saw 
him! as if she had ever yet seen the 
real Edward Hartley. 
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CHAPTER XV 

letters from london. 

''My dearest Mamma, 

" I must tell " you of a surprising 
thing that happened to me this morn- 
ing, though I believe it won't surprise 
you at all. I was by myself — Edward 
gone somewhere with Mr. Drewe — and 
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writing to uncle Montague, when I heard 
a sharp sort of rattatat at the street 
door. Some friend of Edward's, I took 
for granted, who would be told he was 
out, and go away. No such thing, for 
there came such a rash of footsteps up- 
stairs, as if somebody was racing with 
the servant; open flew the door, and 
in darted — Oh, you know, Mrs. Mammal 
a short, brisk, bolt-upright, white-haired 
old gentleman — ^who told the. servant 
that would do, and didn't wait to be 
announced, and seemed in a great hurry, 
at first. ^Mrs. Edward Hartley,! pre- 
sume' ; (on which I made him one of 
your beautiful grand curtsies). ^Howdydo? 
How's mamma? Fm grandpapa. Heard 
all about me ; horrid old fellow, wicked 
granpa Dammy-— eht Never mind. Kiss 

q2 
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and friends — ^that's right/ So I had 
kissed the old gentleman, and he had 
kissed me, and he was sitting by me 
on the sofa, before I had quite recovered 
my wits. He kept on talking as fast 
as he could pelt, and staring at me 
with his handsome old hazel eyes, which 
have a faded sort of mischievous twinkle 
in them — ^but yours are somehow very 
like them, 'for all that. He said he 
only received your letter this morning, 
for he has been on the Continent, and 
returned sooner than he was expected; 
and so several letters followed him there 
and back. 

" ' So mamma never told you she had 
written to me? Like Mrs. Lou/s pride ! 
Waited to see if the old fellow would hold 
out. He isn't so black as he's painted, is 
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he, little girl ? — 'not so bad as you ex- 
pected— ^h V 

" * No, sir/ said I, which made him 
laugh heartily. I am sorry to say he 
does not think me a bit like you — ^no- 
body will allow it. However, he con- 
siders me good-looking too, I can tell 
you — at least, he said he did, and in 
fact, swore it, and then began to laugh« 
Oh, mamma, I'm afraid your papa is ra- 
ther a naughty old gentleman, but, just 
as he said, not so bad as I expected; 
and very good-natured, and certainly very 
fond of youj in spite of what is past and 
gone. But, do you know, I found he 
had not the least idea of — ^that I — ^that 
my marriage" — (here Helen's MS. becomes 
blurred with pen-marks through these last 
few words, then emerges clear and brave) — 
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"that we were married against Mr. Hart- 
ley's will, and that I was so cruel as to 
deceive you, my darling mamma, who 
have forgiven me. He said he hoped I 
was a good, obedient little girl to you, 
(as for littlej Tm as tall as he , is), 
and that you had not spoiled me, as he 
spoiled you. So I thought I would be 
honest and straightforward now, at any 
rate, and said, ' Grandpapa, Edward and 
I ran away. His father had ordered 
him not to marry me; and I did not 
even tell dear mamma, and was very 
deceitful and ungrateful to her. She has 
forgiven me, because she is so good, and 
loves me more than I deserve ; but Mr. 
Hartley is very angry, and perhaps will 
never pardon us.' Grandpapa made such 
an extraordinary face I could hardly help 
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laughing, though I felt so serious, and 
then he burst out — 

" ^ Louy over again ! Good Lord ! It 
must be in the blood ! My mother ran 
away with my father, seventy years 
ago!' 

"Then another profane ejaculation, and 
then — 

" ^ Papa-in-law's estate entailed, I hope ?' 

" ^ What's that, grandpapa ?' 

"^What's that? Good Lord! There 
she goes : Louy over again ! Sor-^id 
dross ! ' 

" He sang that in such a funny 
falsetto squeak, as if he were mimicking 
some one. But he looked quite serious 
and uneasy ; and I really could not tell 
him anything about Mr. Hartley's pro- 
perty — how should I, when I neither 
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know nor care ? — and I'm sure Edward 
does not, either. However, just then 
lie came in— I was so glad — ^he looked 
so astonished when I announced who my 
white-haired old gentleman was. They 
shook hands ; Edward was a little stiff, 
but I could see that grandpapa admired 
him very much ; of course ; he could 
not help it. He did not stay long 
after that, but asked us to dinner to- 
morrow. He is only in town for a few 
days, then is off to Scotland: we promised 
we would go. I shall wear uncle Mon- 
tague's embroidered muslin gown, trimmed 
with that beautiful lace you have sent me, 
and which I know you have stripped 
off your own gown, you dear pelican 
of a mamma* 

Edward says he kisses your feet, 
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and I am, my darling mamma, your 
loving 

"H. H." 

In the same mail-bag travelled Colonel 
Danhaye's reply to liis daughter. She 
had not seen her father's hand for six- 
teen years, and then it was on the 
blank cover of her last rejected appeal 
to him. Opening his letter before Helen's, 
she half expected to see her own inside, 
now ! 

"My dear Louy, 

" I should have acknowledged your 
very dutiful and proper letter sooner, but 
did not get it. ' By all means let by- 
gones be bygones. I have just been to 
call on your girl. She is the hand- 
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somest young woman I ever saw, and 
appears amiable and accomplished, &c. 
Her hnsband is to her taste, I suppose 
— ^anj-thing the matter with his ears, 
that he wears his hair so long ? They 
dine with me to-morrow, and they will 
meet the Nettlefolds, who I find are in 
town also. God bless you ! Your affec- 
tionate father, 

"Philip Danhate. 

" P.S. — ^Is the Hartley property en- 
tailed ?" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NETTLEFOLDS. 



"Mrs. Nettlefold, my love," says Mr. 
Nettlefold, ^^ where is our sweet Geor- 
ginar 

He mouths his words a good deal, and 
speaks with infinite pompous politeness, for 
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the benefit of the servants, for it is dinner- 
time. 

But he and Mrs. Nettlefold, his love, had 
a skirmish of tongues almost amounting to 
a pitched battle in the quarter of an hour 
that they were awaiting the announcement 
of their repast, just now. They had 
got on the old grievance about "money," 
which you may remember that little 
Mrs. Louisa disrespectfully implied was 
the well-picked bone of contention be^ 
tween this pair. Mrs. Louisa must have 
found it out by some miracle, I think, for 
nothing can be more decorously and punc- 
tiliously affectionate than the demeanour 
of this wealthy and well-bred couple, as far 
as eye can reach. 

"Georgina is gone to Northumberland 
Chapel, my dear Mr. Nettlefold," 
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says his wife, with her suave smile. 

" Bless me ! To chapel ! On a week- 
day! But our sweet enthusiast will 
get wet, my love. It rains, I per- 
ceive." 

"It is but a street or two off, and 
there are conveyances easily to be bad, my 
dear Mr. Nettlefold." 

"Our rash darling will, I know, prefer 
to walk, even in the rain; and, as the 
Poet observes — ^to bide the pelting of the 
pitiless storm — •'" (mouthing excessively). 

An astounding knock at the hall door 
interrupts the dignified speaker. 

"Miss Nettlefold, sir," says the butler, 
who has put his head out at the door, 
and has seen that lady and her companion 
entering the hall with two dripping 
umbrellas. 
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Before Miss Nettlefold went to the 
neighbouring fashionable chapel this 
evening, she was in that highly irritable 
condition which may be called her usual 
state of spirits. She has attended this 
chapel very assiduously — even coming up 
from the country on purpose to do so — 
ever since tlie fluent, interesting and un- 
married Mr. Piperson performed there. 
Nothing can be more common than Miss 
Nettlefold's voracious appetite for church- 
going, unaccompanied by the least thirst 
for religion. 

All this day, until two hours ago, she 
was exercising her lungs in a perpetual 
scold, at the top of a voice never soft 
and low. The chief victim of this voice 
is a very pretty meek-looking little poor 
relation, who has been hired to receive 
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and absorb the inconvenient amount of 
Miss Nettlefold's nervous irritability. All 
the way down-stairs, as they were going 
out, the gentle daughter of the house 
might have been heard to bestow a 
species of moral thumping on the patient 
and inaudible Miss Pidgely. 

" No, I won't ! Get out ! I hate go- 
loshes. Will you hold your tongue, Susan 
Pidgely I You know I never get cold 
from wet feet. You pester me to death; 
you do it on purpose. If I were not a 
Christian I should Iiate you, Susan 
Pidgely." 

And hereabouts the street-door closed 
upon them. 

Now she is come back, and Miss Nettle- 
fold's mood is changed, by some inexpli- 
cable process, into one altogether different. 
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That sour hard green plum seems to have 
become soft, as if overboiled. Having put 
off her bonnet and shawl, **our sweet 
enthusiast," accompanied by Miss Pidgely, 
descends straightway into the dining-room, 
where her parents sit at dessert in a ma- 
jestic Ute^Ute, And down she sinks with 
a rapturous sigh into an arm-chair, 
and — 

" Oh, that dear Mr. Piperson 1" she cries, 
" what a dear, dear person 1 Ho, you 
can't think, papa, how sweet he was to- 
night! I could sit at his feet for ever, 
and worship him!" 

*^My darling love, Georgina," says Mr. 
Nettlefold, a little scandalized, " you would 
say, listen to him." 

" Now, papa," rejoins his Georgina, in 
a great shriek of expostulation, "can't you 
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let me alone? Now, I do declare it is 
too bad! Every word I say looked at 
and picked to pieces— you make my life 
a burden to me, you and Susan Pidgely. 
If I were not a Christian, papa, I should 
kill myself — and you two might dance on 
my gravel" 

I suppose that the bare thought of this 
funereal fandango, executed by herself and 
her stately kinsman, affects little Susan 
Pidgely to tears, for she covers her face 
with her handkerchief, and presently slips 
out of the room. 

Mr. Nettlefold having, with much ten- 
derness, soothed his too susceptible 
child, peace is restored, and Qeorgina 
continues her ecstatic summary of that 
evening's amusement. She has picked 
up all the slang of the " serious," 
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among whom she has enrolled herself; and 
the parrot-like way in which she imitates 
them would cause you to laugh, if it did 
not, which is much more likely, make 
you feel very unwell. But there is no- 
thing strange or rare in the present mood 
of poor Miss Nettlefold, any more than 
in the splenetic impatience which devours 
her, and so many other young women of 
England who have passed the age of thirty 
unmarried. To which peevish dissatisfaction 
she, however, adds the dead weight of her 
imusual want of intellectual life, and of all 
feminine grace. By her "conversion," she 
has lost the only intellectual occupation she 
ever had. She has been taught to con- 
sider story-books and magazines, and such 
literature as indeed constitutes the only 
palatable sort of reading to the majority of 
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women, |p,s dangerous, immoral, ruinous to 
the soul; has been taught that it is a 
crime to read them. And when these were 
withdrawn, their place was supplied by the 
totally unmeaning and uninteUigible trash 
of pseudo-religious publications, which fell 
out of her sleepy hands, and were suc- 
ceeded by nothing. The natural conse- 
quence was a speedy deterioration of her 
akeady mean intelligence; and there ensued 
a frequent delivery up of her limited mind 
to lazy vacant stupors, which she dignifies 
by the name of religious meditations. Mrs. 
Nettlefold takes no part in her daughter's 
spiritual diversions. She herself is, a£ you 
must have perceived, a lady of distin- 
guished but dignified piety; quite unlikely 
to fall into the wild and ludicrous excesses 
of vulgar fanaticism. She plays no fan- 

• e2 
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tastic tricks in the name of relijpon — ^for 
her no pitying angels weep. 

At this moment she is thinking solely, 
and with something like despair, of a cruel 
blow which has shattered her dearest hopes, 
and the pain of which she has had to 
bear this day without wincing, with even a 
suave congratulatory smile, at the hand of 
her brother. That exasperating old gentle- 
man just darted into her drawing-room 
for a withering moment, to tumble out on 
her, in his helter-skelter way, his news of 
"Louy," her "very proper" letter, her 
handsome daughter, the runaway marriage, 
and the invitation to the family dinner- 
party in Park Lane next day. 

" A sort of peace - congress, Latitia, 
eh? You'll be sure to come. I thought 
you'd be glad to hear that Louy and 
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I have made it up at last. Going to live 
in future like good Christians, and all 
that. You'll be sure to come, all of 

you." 

After he had got to the door, and 
she thought she coilld relieve her feelings 
and invbke a blessing on the niece that 
had circumvented her at last, back he 
came — 

"Louy^s ^1 is the handsomest young 
woman I ever saw in my life! You'll be 
sure to come," 

She feels it too late to struggle any 
more; or she might endeavour to open the 
eyes of her infatuated brother, even now. 
She might point out the significant moment at 
which his daughter finds it convenient to hum- 
ble herself, and cajole him into a pardon that 
may be worth seeking, with a pennilessison*- 
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in-law on her hands. No, it is too late; 
any such attempt would look insidious now 
— would only be out of character with 
that sweetness and pious charity which she 
may still trade on in a smaller 
way. 

Mrs. Nettlefold has kept her own counsel 
all her life ; her fault is Candour ; while she 
scarcely takes her tea without a stratagem! 
.\nd she sits now with her elderly-lady- 
like hands dallying with a bunch of grapes, 
and a guileless, cheerful, handsome, elderly 
face — quite pleasant to behold ! 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

MR. JOHN DREWE REDUCES HIS THEORY TO 
PRACTICE. 

The family dinner-party in Park Lane 
went off without incident. But Helen wrote 
an account of it to her mother, and ap- 
peared delighted with her great - aunt 
Nettlefold. 

" Such a fine dignified figure, and then 
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the soft short curls of her own grey hair 
give quite a guileless look to her handsome 
old face. She came up and embraced me 
most affectionately, >ahd asked after my 
Nearest mother/ with a gentle sigh, and 
looked at me so benignly, and said how 
like you I was — (the first person that has 
had the sense to find it out). So that al- 
together great -aunty quite won my heart. 
Mr. Nettlefold seems a very stupid old man. 
He got me into a comer after dinner, with 
liis chair in front of mine, and began telling 
me a story, just as the clock on the chim- 
ney-piece was striking ten — and when we 
went away, at a quarter-past eleven, it did 
not seem finished. Not that I have the 
least idea what it was about, except that the 
Duke of Wellington was somehow in it: I 
think I must have been asleep part of the 
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time. Mis9 Nettlefold is not at all nice. 
She came and sat down by me before din- 
ner^ and asked me^ in a grufif sort of way, 
if I had been to hear Piperson yet? And 
when I said ^No; was he a singer?* she 
gave me a look of indignation and horror, 
and got up and walked off, and never 
spoke to me more! She looks rather old — 
at least thirty-five, I should think — ^and really 
horribly cross, and bony, and plain. I don't 
like her a bit. There was one other guest 
there, Mr. William Drewe. I suppose he 
is staying with the Nettlef olds ; he came to 
grandpapa's, with them. He was not very 
gracious to me, is very big and lumpish, 
and I think he must be the stupidest 
young man in the world. I like his 
brother so much better. We see him 
nearly every day. He has never mentioned 
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the Nettlefolds, so I suppose that he is not 
so mtimate with his relations as his brother 
William seems. Grandpapa has just given 
me a pearl bracelet, and twenty pounds. 
He is gone to Scotland, and desires his 
love to you." 

A day or two after, John Drewe com- 
ing to see the young couple, Helen spoke 
of the family dinner-party at grandpapa's, 
and asked him if he saw much of the 
Nettlefolds. 

John turned unaccountably red, and an- 
swered confusedly, 

"No — ^yes; he had been frequently at 
their house," — and took up a book, and 
began to talk about that. By-and-bye, 
Edward spoke of a friend of his who 
had just married a little tradesman's 
daughter, and Helen (as ladies almost 
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always do in such cases) proceeded to pity 
the deluded bridegroom. 

"What sort of a companion can a gen- 
tleman ever make of an uneducated 
or under-educated girlf cried she. 

John Drewe cut her short with his 
usual freedom, and without his usual 
kindliness : 

"That's all stuff, begging your pardon! 
I don't believe that men find more sym- 
pathy in lady-wives than in women of 
what you call the lower class." 

"But," said Helen, rather startled at his 
vehement antagonism, "what conversation 
could you, for instance, carry on with an 
uneducated woman?" 

"As far as my experience goes," quoth 
John, "intellect is very rare among women 
of any degree; and I, for my part, desire 
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nothing beyond natural intelligence— -don't 
want to be charmed by my wife's talented 
conversation. I shouldn't marry a woman 
to hear her talk essays that I could read 
— or rather couldrCt — ^in some cut-and-dry 
review. The only thing education teaches 
women is criticism; and women must be 
bad critics at the best, feeble reflections 
of what they read, or of the men they 
live with, or are fond of." 

"That affectation of contempt for women 
is stale," said Edward, "and bearish too, 
before one of them. Master Jack. I sup- 
pose you have been snubbed by some 
clever young lady." 

"Contempt for women 1" cried John, 
"because I say that they should be ^pure 
womanly'? And as for bearish, I don't 
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consider your wife a highly-educated 
woman." 

Helen laughed till the tears ran from 
her beautiful eyes. But presently John 
proceeded with grim earnestness: 

" No ; I don't believe in your highly- 
educated women. When I see the enor- 
mous importance society attaches to absurd 
restraints of manner, ways of holding 
spoons and forks, and such miseries, I 
say, ^What kind of education can it be 
in which such petty things are exalted 
into significance f After all, does the 
young lady know real right from real 
wrong one bit better than — or perhaps as 
well as — some of the poor little semp- 
stresses in garrets, who are quite as pretty, 
and quite as intelligent, though they can't 
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criticise the new poem-book, or talk bad 
French, or play the piano tolerably after 
banging it four hours a day for fourteen 
years of their useful lives! I tell you, I 
should prefer marriage with some of the 
lowest-bom and most uneducated girls of 
sixteen I have met with, both abroad and 
at home, from the excellence of their natu- 
ral endowments, both in mind and body, 
to an alliance with most ladies, educated as 
most ladies are." 

"So, after all, you are only quarrelling 
with bad education, or what you con- 
sider such," said Edward. "And who 
will take the trouble to contradict you? 
But do you mean to deny the power 
of good education? I tell you, it can 
do all but change the race, and blow 
the breath of life into the nostrils. If 
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the natural inbred organisation of a man 
or woman does not possess intelligence 
or sensibility, of course education can't 
give thern^ any more than it can give 
imagination or beauty." 

"I believe/' said John, more tempe- 
rately, "we only differ so far as this. 
You lay greater stress on education, and 
less on natural gifts than I do. The 
other day, in a suburban lane, I met a 
school of fifty cliarity girls. I looked 
at the faces of all of them: there 
were only two that had any trace of 
souls. All the rest looked as if their 
heads were lumps of putty, just thrown 
out of the workshop of nature, with a 
couple of digs for eyes, and another 
for a mouth. But the other two were 
angels, in motion, gesture, and shape; 
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they went along laughing and picking 
the hedge - flowers, while their dead 
fellows, but half awake, were footing 
the road hand in hand, dull as sheep. 
Now, what could even your ^good' educa- 
tion do with one of those lumps? Could 
it ever make of her one of those angels, 
such as they are now without it? 
And those it might spoil, I believe it 
would." 

When John was gone, Edward said, 
"He is contemplating marriage with some 
little prentice girl, who writes him love- 
letters full of bad spelling," 

Not exactly, but just a week after, 
and a week before they themselves left 
England, came this note from Mr. 
John Drewe: 
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"Dover, Sept. 

"My DEAR Ned and Wife, 

"I was married this morning to 
Susan Pidgely, a poor relation of my 
uncle Nettlefold's, and consequently of 
my own. She has been his daughter's 
companion, and I hope will find it 
happier to be mine. She is the orphan 
daughter of a disreputable vagabond, 
who was first (I believe) a tailor, then 
an itinerant preacher, and died in a 
debtor's prison. She is nineteen years 
old, good, and beautiful. We are off 
to Blancheville in half an hour, for 
I have obtained literary work there, on 
condition I fill a vacan9y in forty- 
eight hours. God bless you both! Take 
care of your wife, Ned: you have in 

VOL. II. S 
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her a specimen of young-ladyhood more 
tlian rare. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"John Drewe." 



PART III. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MAISON DULAC. 



It is the small garden of Maison Dulac, 
in the little village of Les Etangs, ten 
minutes by rail from Blancheville. 

You may have perceived, if you 
looked up at the street-front of the 
house, before you came through it into 
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the court and garden, that Maison Du- 
lac (ancien Maison Dubois) is an "H6tel 
et Restaurant, tenu par Adolphe Dulac/' 

Few people come here to sleep, but 
a great many to eat, mostly out of 
doors, in summer time, flocking from 
their beloved little Brummagem Paris on 
Sundays and all other fete days. Two 
or three more Hotels and Restaurants 
rear themselves in these damp retreats, 
but there are Brummagem Parisians to 
fill them all, and run over into the 
green lanes, and along the banks of the 
froggy little lakes. 

There is Monsieur Adolphe himself. 
That small swarthy young man in a linen 
jacket, with rather a down look in his 
muddy black eyes and his blue shaven 
face. He positively looks like a little vil- 
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lain, altogether in consequence of that 
bushy black moustache which projects 
under his nose. In reality, he is a 
good-natured little fellow — civil and 
obliging in his public capacity, and a 
lamb at home. Tenderly attached to 
Madame Adolphe (that stately yomig 
woman half a head taller than himself, 
now crossing the courtyard), and adoring 
their little daughter, that demure four- 
year-old damsel in a pink frock and 
black silk apron, peeping about at the 
company. Observe how he catches her 
up and kisses her in a hurry, when- 
ever he can rid his hands of the dishes 
and bottles with which he is continually 
racing backwards and forwards ; and 
pokes into her round mouth odds and 
ends of sweet boudin, or omelette a la 
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eanjilure, or eren a lemamiiig sip of 
cherry brandy. 

It id a sweet evening, in the b^in- 
ning of May. The setting son stripes 
the garden with long shadows and warm 
radiance. The garden swarms with the 
Blancheville bourgeoisie, and twinkles and 
flutters with ribbons, feathers, and flowers. 
Old, young, and middle-aged make holi- 
day here, and the noise is bewildering. 
Little tables are planted everywhere, at 
which gay groups dine, with much 
chatter, clatter, and popping of corks ; 
or sip co£Fee and cognac ; X)r perhaps 
a bon bourgeois^ who has relations 
with England, drinks th^ a VAnglaise 
with his wife and family, cutting mon- 
strous and incessant tartines for hot 
and clamorous children. ^ 
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There is a pavilion, dormant stir 
Fetangy at the end of the garden, in 
the large room of which a wedding 
party have dined, and are now pre- 
paring to dance, to the inspiring strains 
of a fiddle, bassoon, and comet-i-piston 
imported express from Blancheville. La 
jeunesse outside here, clapping their 
hands at the first bars of the polka, 
rush to arms. Les braves Blanchevillais, 
sleek little young men, their pale and 
noble countenances adorned with jetty 
. moustaches, the tightness of their boots 
imparting a momentary sadness to their 
features, bow before much furbelowed 
Brummagem Parisiennes, mostly with 
flattish noses and fattish ancles. These, 
taking off Brummagem Parisian bonnets, 
hang them carefully on trees, and yield- 
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ing their plump waists to the sleek 
young men, whirl, twirl, and prattle 
their Brummagem French^ as joyous, if 
not as light, as real Frenchwomen. 

There are three or four close-leaved ar- 
bours in the garden, formed of cKpped 
evergreens, or of hop-plants trained over 
trellises. They are furnished with little 
tables and seats, and are named, like ships, 
FEtoile, La Glorieuse, Les Delices. In 
I'Etoile, a hop-arbour, are seated two £ng^ 
lishmen, drinking a bottle of Ghablis. 
One is a young gentleman of twenty-six 
or seven, who has come from Italy last, 
and who has been absent from England 
for five years and a half. His name is Ed- 
ward Hartley. Passing through Blancheville, 
en route to England, he came here to see 
an old schoolfellow, who made a rash 
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marriage some years ago; and, having been 
quite discarded on that, among other conve- 
nient pretexts, by his family, is Kving 
cheaply, and not nicely, in Blancheville. 
Comfortably out of the way of his rela- 
tions, and in the best way he can con- 
trive for himself, wife, and child. He 
resides most of the year in Blancheville, 
au premieTy in a musty old Place, in a 
few dismal little rooms with shiny painted 
yellow floors, and great solemn stoves 
that look like black marble tombs, and 
warm and cheer you about as much. 
There he sits and writes for all the pub- 
lishers and editors, and in all the journals 
and magazines, that will pay him ever so 
little. He comes here for the summer 
months^ just to save himself from being 
blinded by the glare of omnipresent ceruse 
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and pavement. He is John Diewe^ whom 
you know akeadj, whose father is own 
clergjrman to Hartley of BLartley Hall. 
His thirty-two years do not sit lightly on 
his hroad howed shoulders; his blond 
Saxon face is exceedingly rugged, stem, 
and careful ; it has the dreary, fixed dejec- 
tion of the man who struggles without 
hope or cheer. He wears an old blouse, 
and a tanned straw hat; and his little 
son, also in a blouse and straw hat, stands 
against his knee, watching, with rather 
wistful eyes, the other children who play 
in the garden, and sometimes timidly 
glancing up at his father^s face severely 
grave. 

"But I say, John," cries Edward Ash- 
ton, "isn't it almost time for me to be 
oflfr 
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He has started up, interrupting Drewe's 
dismal recital of bis own dismal prospects, 
into which he has been led by the appa- 
rent hon accueil and sympathy of his old 
schoolfellow. That young gentleman's 
manners are still charmingly genial, until 
you bore him — and how selfish you must 
be to wish to trouble him with your 
troubles ! 

John stops short at the impatient 
remark, bites his light moustache, and re- 
mains silent, an angry red coming into 
his face. 

Edward does not ask him to go on, 
and there is a pause. The younger man 
stands at the entrance of L'Etoile, and 
stares rather wearily at the gay company. 
Then he glances down at little Johnny 
Drewe, patiently standing by his father. 
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and says in a kind voice — ^for he likes 
children that are pretty, and not in the 
way — 

"Hallo, little bird! ain't you tired of 
standing there so quiet?" 

Johnny turns up his wee face, and re- 
plies, demurely — 

"If you pease, my leds are vezzy un- 
tumftle." 

"But how is it you can't speak plain? 
How old are you, young man?" 

"I am four last Sattleday," answers 
Johnny. 

"I've no time to attend to him," says John 
Drewe, shortly, hoisting his son on a seat. . 

"So much the better," rejoins Edward; 
"children lose half their fun and fascina- 
tion as soon as they can speak plain. 
Parle-tu Fran9ais, mon cher?" 
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"Oui, Monsieur," rejoins Johnny, 
promptly. "Je parle Flan9ais, tlez 
bien." 

"Ah, bravo! Dis done, qu'est-ce que tu 
pense de toi-meme. Allons." 

" S'il vous plais. Monsieur," says Johnny, 
demurely, folding his puds and casting 
down his eyes, "je suis un petit 
p^cheur." 

At this announcement, Edward Hartley 
bursts into such a peal of laughter, shout 
on shout, that everybody in the garden, 
now trooping out in the gathering twilight, 
turns back to stare at him. And when 
he can stop, he casts a glance of insulted 
majesty at the cat of a canaille that pre- 
sumes to look at him, and walks off. 

"What do you mean by that nonsense!" 
says Drewe, sharply, as soon as the child 
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can hear him; "who taught you to say 
thatr 

" Cousin Guillaume — ^" falters Johnny, 
frightened. 

John, the elder, makes a face 
under the shadow of his old straw hat, 
and locks his lips, staring after Edward, 
who is dimly visible striding about the 
court-yard, petting his wounded dignity. 
By dint of staring at him, John Drewe 
sees him at last, and can distract some 
painful personal reflections by thinking 
about him. 

"Not improved," he says to himself. 
"Selfish lad, heartless man, or I'm much 
mistaken." 

Presently the young gentleman (he has 
a . very young look still), comes back ' in 
excellent spirits, raised by a capital cigar. 
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presented and illuminated by the handsome 
Madame Adolphe. 

^'Not at all a bad idea of yours, Jack, 
coming to rusticate here. Pretty little 
merry green place. IVe a great mind to 
come and stay a month with you." 

"You would find it slow," returns 
Drewe, with discouraging grimness; "all 
work and no play have made Jack a dull 
boy." 

"But why no play? Why don't you 
play with your little boy here? Now, I 
should delight in having such a little chap 
about me." 

Drewe is silent for a minute, and when 

he speaks it is as if he had a pain in 
his throat, as people who speak with tears 
in their eyes. 

"Well — ^I must "take him in to bed now 

TOL. IT. T 
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— SO I'll leave you here till I come back, 
or shall I say good-bye?" 

"Oh, I'm off. I'm just gone. We shall 
take the night train to O " 

They walk into Maison Dulac together, 
through the twilight garden and court, 
now nearly emptied of guests. 

Following John, who leads Johnny, and 
talking all the way, Edward finds himself 
going up the carpetless stairs with those 
two. 

At the top he says he must wish Drewe 
good-bye ; that he should have liked to be 
introduced to Mrs. Drewe, but as she 
chooses to be invisible — 

They are standing at one end of a long 
dimly-illumined passage; at the other is a 
half-opened door, through wliich at this 
moment a light streams out. Demure 



> 
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little Johnny suddenly draws back behind 
his father, looking archly at this shining 
cleft, then bursts into that gleeful laugh 
of children, and bounds forward. For 
there stands in the doorway, holding a 
lamp in her hand, a woman, with the 
most beaiitiful face in the world! Girlish,, 
fair, graced with long, loose, lovely bur- 
nished locks, and now all clothed with 
angelical smiles. 

The boy has rushed from his father's 
hand, and now wraps himself in. his 
mother^s skirts. 

Edward Ashton is quite transfixed by 
this vision. It is a saint, a Madonna ! 
But the saint, the Madonna, speaks — says 
ruthlessly, in the sweetest of voices, " Good 
night," — draws with, her the little boy,. 

x2. 
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who IS burying his head in her lap. The 
door closes — ^the vision is snatched 
awav ! 



V 
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CHAPTER n. 



PRESENT AND PAST. 



Edwakd Hartley expected to find his 
wife and her maid at their Blanche- 
ville Hotel, pax^ked up and only waiting 
for him to start on their night jour- 
ney to O . As he entered, a waiter 

gave him a letter, which he careless- 
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\y took, and carried upstairs without 
opening. 

He was astonished to find, when he did 
examine it, a note from Helen, accom- 
panied by another addressed to her in a 
strange scrawl. 

His wife's letter contained these 
words : 

'^Dear Edward, — 

" I have had the enclosed let- 
ter from Tatt. You will see by it the 
cause of my sudden departure. I. have 
waited two hours, thinking you might come 
in, but I cannot delay setting off any 
longer. They tell me I should miss a 
boat. Sophie says she has money enough 
to take us. I should think you had better, 
if you have no objection, wait at Blanche- 
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ville till you hear from me. Tatt's dread- 
ful fear may not be realised. I will 
write as soon after I arrive as possi- 
ble. 

^' Yours, 



But honest Tatt*s manuscript proved an 
inscrutable mystery to Helen's husbancL 
In Nurse's tender youth popular education 
had not been protested and preached 
against, in and out of the pulpit, simply 
because that dangerous symptom had, as 
yet, hardly declared itself in our social 
system. Edward Hartley frowned over her 
mystic characters for half a minute, and 
flung the note on the table in angry 
disgust. 

He felt highly indignant at the unex- 
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pected turn of events, and at the manner 
in which his wife had coolly left him 
plante Ihj and mystified, reconmiending him 
to addle his brains over those ridicnlous 
crooked marks. Yet he knew very well 
that the poor girl might, in that haste, ex- 
citement, and alarm, signified rather than 
expressed, easily have forgotten that he 
had not the key of experience, as she had, 
to her nurse's cipher. 

And certainly it was not her fault that 
she had waited for him in vain, and 
knew not where to find him. He had 
settled at breakfast time that they should 

start by a night train to O , en route 

to England. He had then marched out 
to pick up what amusement he could 
among picture-galleries and shops. Chancing 
to go into a bookseller's shop in the 
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Galerie Vitr^e, he saw upon the counter 
a packet addressed to Monsieur Jean 
Drewe, Maison Dulac, Les Etangs. And 
for the first time for five years he recol- 
lected his old schoolfellow, and that he 
had gone to Blancheville on his marriage, 
a few days before he himself had quitted 
England. The whim seized him to run 
down to Les Etangs to surprise Jack, and 
away he went. Any thought of going 
back to request the pleasure of Helen's 
company, or even to inform her of his 
own intentions, or indeed any thought 
whatever of the solitary wife in the hotel, 
never entered his head. It seldom did 
now. 

He savagely rang the bell, and fero- 
ciously ordered something to eat and drink, 
feeling the most aggrieved of husbands. 
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But a delicate little repast resulted in 
milder meditations. He presently came to 
the conclusion that he might as well wait 
at Blaucheville, as his wife had suggested. 
She had promised to write on her arrival; 
but arrival where "l He had naturally taken 
for granted that she was gone to Hartley 
Hall; that Mrs. Hartley was ill, and that 
Tatt had written to summon her daughter; 
but, after all, this was mere supposition. 
For the real facts he was referred to 
Tatt's letter, which he could no more read 
than the stars. Stop! He had an idea! 
Jack Drewe could read Coptic, he knew; 
he might be able to translate old Tatt 
into English. He would go to-morrow, the 
first thing, and ask him. It was clearly 
his duty to find out where his wife was. 
Whereupon Mr. Edward Hartley, deter- 
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mined to do his duty, went to bed — and 
dreamed of his neighbour's wife. 

All these five years, the only son of 
Hartley of Hartley Hall had been, with 
his wife, subsisting entirely on the bounty 
of her Indian uncle. We know how 
Montage Ashton behaved on the an- 
nouncement, eighteen years before, of 
his only brother's rash flight across the 
border with a penniless heiress. Eeally 
this Bengal civilian seemed the protect- 
ing providence of runaway lovers! He had 
as kindly, and with as few plirases, 
signified to his adopted daughter and 
her husband that they could draw on 
his London agents for £100 every 
quarter, and added his affectionate God 
bless them to this announcement. 

Mr. Ashton had now ample means, 
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and, bachelor as he remained, might 
have made his adopted child a larger 
allowance ; for he only doubled 
what he had hitherto transmitted for 
her. But he did not wish to tempt 
her husband into contented slothfulness. 
He hoped Edward Hartley would work 
for more. He was far from the in- 
justice of condemning or distrusting a 
man whom he did not know at all, 
only because he had disliked the shape 
of his head as a child. But Mrs. 
Hartley had written to her brother-in- 
law freely and frankly — ^had told him 
all her anguish and fears for her girl 
— the cruel and groundless enmity to 
which her stepfather sacrificed even his 
own son, and implored Montague's 
fatherly care and counsel in her child's 
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behalf. She took so much blame to 
herself in all that had happened, that 
she left comparatively little to be be- 
stowed on anybody else. Still she 
had, without the least exaggeration or 
violence, warned her brother of those 
fatal flaws in Edward's showy porcelain, 
which she had neither discovered nor 
suspected till too late. 

Helen, in writing as at first she 
frequently did, to her uncle, only be- 
trayed the childish thoughtlessness with 
which she had yielded to the first 
sweet whispers of womanly passion, the 
tenderness and pride of her strong, 
unformed character, and, at the same 
time, her utter ignorance of any life 
but that of ease, love, and romance. 
But her letters became few and far 
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between to her uncle ; and, even to 
her mother, gradually but totally changed 
in tone. She never said she was not 
perfectly happy, and always wrote as 
if in cheerful spirits. But her hus- 
band ceased to appear in her letters, 
except in the meagre formalities of a 
concluding message, or incidentally, when 
his name could not be omitted without 
singularity. 

Judge if the affectionate acute uncle, 
and the poor adoring mother, did not 
draw their own painful conclusions ! 

So, all those five years of their mar- 
riage Mr. Edward Hartley and his wife 
had lived in Italy on Uncle Montague's 
money ; the young gentleman complain- 
ing a good deal now and then of the 
narrowness of his circumstances, and 
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wondering impatiently how much longer 
old Hartley Hall would hold out ; 
and not once taking into his con- 
sideration the possibility of earning 
money for himself. But £400 per an- 
num will go further in Italy than in 
England — if you know how to manage, 
and don't travel about too much 

And Edward Hartley was by no 
means so utterly unlike the pater- 
nal screw, in every respect, as he 
fancied himself. He knew very well, 
for instance, how to manage his 
money so as to make the most en- 
joyable use of it. Of course his wife 
had none of her own, but what he 
could spare her. But as, luckily for 
her, he had as great a horror of 
the ugly features of poverty as of 
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any other iU-lookiiig soor face about 
hyn, his wife had always a piettj 
apartment, pret^ dresses, and a pretty 
maid, and they had reaDy lived with con- 
siderable ease and comfort. Especially as 
they had had no children — save a two- 
hours' babe, over whose little dead face 
Helen, in the first year of her love- 
marriage, had sobbed alone. 
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CHAPTER m. 

tatt's manuscript. 

When Edward Hartley arrived at Les 
6tangs next day, which he did at about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, he walked 
through the carriage entrance into the 
court-yard of Maison Dulac, and, hearing 
voices, into the little garden beyond. In 
VOL. II. U 
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the leaf-shadows deepened, deepening also the 
pure blue of her large serious eyes ; and 
sun and shadow lay light on her whole 
slender girlish figure, like a web of dusky 
gauze shot with gold. Edward introduced 
himself reverentially; she received him with 
a manner as coldly saccharine as a rasp- 
berry ice; while the man who was holding 
forth held his tongue, and shut his eyes, 
with a sweet smile" on his fat, hot face. 
He was a short plump young man, not 
bad-looking in a pink and white way, but 
with something swinish in his aspect, espe- 
cially in his little mean eye, when you 
coidd catch it open. 

Edward hastened to apologise for his in- 
trusion, and to explain to the beautiful 
personage in grey that he had come to 
ask a favour of his old friend John. He 

U2 
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was listened to with demure politeness, 
and an appearance of cutting indifference, 
and was informed in a soft voice that 
Mr. Drewe was not at home, he was 
walking somewhere. No, she did not know 
in what direction. No, she did not know 
when he would come back. There was a 
passive antagonism and resistance in her 
manner, that quite stimulated Edward's ad- 
miration. That sort of manner in a pretty 
woman is alwayls agagante (now and then 
unintentionally). Her repidse is so attrac- 
tive, that, like Balaam, she blesses men 
the more she would ban them. Edward 
almost forgot his errand there, and Tatfs 
mystic oracle in his pocket, and was 
throwing himself, with his usual lazy ardour, 
into the delightful campaign before him, 
when John Drewe, with Johnny trotting 
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after, appeared at his shoulder. On 
which, with a very unkind glance 
towards the pig-faced young man, sweetly 
simpering, with his eyes shut, in the axhour, 
Edward carried off Drewe into La Glori- 
euse, and, briefly explaining the position of 
affairs, laid Helen's note and enclosure 
before him. 

Drewe's face betrayed no more emotion 
than a physician's, as his eye travelled 
down poor Tatt's curious crooked lines, 
which he justified Edward's expectations 
by deciphering without much difficulty. 
When he had finished, he paused half a 
minute, and then asked, with portentous 
gravity, 

^^ Shall I read it you, or tell you the 
contents ?" 

Edward said, a little nervously, 
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"Tell me the upshot *" 

"The upshot is^ that your mother-in- 
law is dangeroiislj ill. She was not in 
her senses, and incessantly crying out 
for her daughter. Tatt must have been 
out of her wits, too, to send for your 
wife into an atmosphere reeking with 
typhus ; for I gather that was what she 
feared Mrs. Hartley had. The letter is 
dated ten days ago, sent to wait your 
arrival at Blancheville : Tatt must have 
known beforehand letters were to be 
addressed there, to wait for you. When 
you get back to town presently, you 
will most likely find another letter to 
announce that it*s all over.** 

John Drewe said all this without the 
least management. He believed he had 
gauged the depth of Edward's sensibility, 
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and was not afraid of overwhelming him 
with terror and anguish by suggestions 
of evil impending over other people. 
He was, therefore, astonished at the dis- 
may which changed that handsome mobile 
face, and the half-stifled cry of conster- 
nation at this interpretation of the 
oracle. 

" What horrors ! what horrors ! And 
who knows — ^" 

Then starting up, " Good-bye, John ; 
make my adieux and excuses to Mrs. 
Drewe. Thanks, and good-bye." 
"Are you off to Blancheville !" 
"And to England in half an hour." 
John was still more surprised, and 
even said, with ill-disguised irony, 

"What good will that do? You see 
your wife does not expect you. Why 
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run your head into this bother, not to 
say peril? Besides, Mrs. Hartley is not 
even your own mother." 

Edward stopped short as he was going, 
turned round, and looked John in the 
face with a curious expression in his 
own; and then he said, 

"Perhaps Tm not so bad as you 
think, Jack; or perhaps I am worse. 
'Besides,' as you say, my father may get 
the fever, and I ought to be at hand 
to have a chance of his blessing, and 
to look after the property, you know. 
Ijehe wohU* 

He found no letter at Blancheville, 
and was off to England in half an 
hour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HELEN 8 RETURN. 



Helen, till she reached Toxeter, had 
travelled on the wings of steam all the 
way; but that was the nearest station 
to Hartley Hall. By that time the poor 
child was so exhausted by fatigue, and 
breathless with nervous excitement, that 
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she could only gasp a broken sentence 
or two, by way of directions to her 
maid. Fortunately, that young woman 
was a good-natured, clever French girl, 
speaking her little English with great 
audacity, and understanding nearly every 
word of it that was said to 
her. 

So she soon had her young mistress seated 
in a carriage behind two good horses, and 
was wrapping her up even tenderly, as 
she sat white and passive in the comer 
beside her. For all this journey Helen 
had been as one benumbed, crushed 
under a great dread, beset by sharp 
anguish, and a remorse so inexpressible, 
that for hours and hours nothing had 
occurred to her to say, or even to 
think, but two words! One piteous cry 
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seemed continually to well up to her 
lips, and be uttered almost unconsciously 
— "My mother 1 my mother!" and again, 
and again, "My mother 1 my mo- 
ther!—" 

She now sat straining her locked hands 
together on her lap, staring out at the 
darkening hilly road, and vaguely recognis- 
ing the familiar hedgerows, gates, and 
glimpses of woody slopes and hollows over 
them, that composed the rural landscape 
which seemed to sweep past her. Just 
when she saw the light from the ivied 
casements of the lodge glow out through 
the dusk across the white highway, a car- 
riage came rapidly out of the park gates, 
Toxeter-wards. Somebody in this carriage, 
as the vehicles passed each other, put his 
head out as if struck by the life and 
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death speed to which Helen's horses were 
' urged, and probably guessing the destination 
of the travellers behind them. 

Helen recognised the face of a Toxeter 
physician, and knew she might hear in a 
moment all she hoped or dreaded; but she 
i^tuunk back trembling from an irrevo- 
cable worst, clinging to that agony of sus- 
pense, as a man would clutch, with 
bleeding fingers, the thombush which sus- 
pends bj in over a precipice. 

So right through the gateway, plunging 
into the black tunnel of beechen avenue, 
and up the open park, the galloping horses 
carried Helen towards the great dim 
pile, looming against the sky, upon a woody 
hill. But as the old familiar house rose 
out of the dusk, nearer and nearer, frown- 
ing and ominously dark, without a smile 
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of welcoming light in all its windows, a 
sudden wild new terror seized her heart. 
For the first time since, she commenced 
her journey, she remembered that yonder 
in Hartley Hall dwelt not only the dead or 
dying mother, whose image had filled her 
whole soul, but the implacable master of the 
house, who had shut his doors for ever 
even on his own and only son, when she 
became his wife ! • And she knew and felt, 
with a dreadful spasm of despair, that this 
man was far less capable of pardon and 
pity, than of denying her access even to 
her mother^s death-bed. At this horrible 
thought she shrieked out, twisting her 
hands together, and sinking on her knees 
to the bottom of the carriage. She 
seemed to see him before her, hard, cruel, 
with that evil eye, and that bad smile 
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— ^the wicked magician of her child- 
hood! 

"Ohl let me come to her! let me come 
to her ! Mamma ! mamma ! my dar- 
ling!-" 

The poor French girl, not comprehend- 
ing in the least, was terrified by the fran- 
tic horror of her tone and gestures, and 
put her arms round her, and raised her, 
with soothing and encouraging words. 
And so they sped on to the stone porch, 
mantled with ivy and roses, through which 
Helen Ashton had stolen from her mother^s 
arms — ^through which Helen Hartley would 
now give her life to pass back to 
them! 

All was very still in the sombre 
spring twilight, as the roll of the 
wheels and the trampling of the horses 
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came to a stop before the porch. 

There was no sound but the muffled 
barking of dogs shut up, and the 
great house seemed asleep or dead. 
But the doors were opened before the 
bell among the ivy could be pulled, 
and in the lighted outer hall two or 
three servants appeared. One came im- 
mediately to the carriage door, opened 
it silently, and let down the steps. 
Even then, Helen could not utter the 
fatal inquiry, but, arrived in the hall, 
turned her white face with its piteous 
eyes, and mutely moving lips, on the ser- 
vants, grasping the edge of the table 
on which she leaned. Thev seemed to 
understand her : 

"At half-past five this afternoon, 
ma'am — ^" said one of them, in a low 
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voice, the conventional tone of respect- 
ful regret. 

Helen fell prone into the arms of 

Elizabeth Tatt. 

That good creature had run down at 
the sound of an arrival, just in time 
to hear the announcement, and catch 
the fainting young lady. Worthy Tatt 
was embarrassed by the contradictory na-. 
ture of her sensations. Joy at the 
sight of her dear Miss Helen, indig- 
nation at the solemn stupidity of the 
gentlemen in uniform, who now stood 
by, serenely staring at young Mrs. 
Hartley, as if she had fainted 
for their pastime. Tatt, looking unmi- 
tigated scorn, desired them to fetch 
some water, if they had sense enough 
to do that ; then, addressing the little 
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Frenchwoman as " my dear," invoked 
her aid, and carried her young mis- 
tress into the nearest room. 

" Now, my patience, Miss Helen, my 
dear, don't you give way like this — ** 

So Tatt commenced, when Helen revived, 
and uttered a faint cry as she re- 
membered t^e fatal words that had 
struck her down. 

" It's all them stupids that give you 
such a turn. Why, your dear mam- 
ma's better, thank God, and not dan- 
gerous even. It's your step-papa thafs 
took. Drink this, and I'll tell you 
about it. He'd been to Seabay, yes- 
terday, to see his Iyer, they say ; and 
he would ride that there young horse 
he was warned agin when he bought'n. 
And there — he was throwed with his 

VOL. II. X 
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head agin his own park-gate, as he 
come back home. The lodge folk — they 
saw it, of course, and pick'd'n up, 
and he was brought up here, and the 
doctor rode for. But he never spoke 
no more, and died this afternoon. 
Here yesterday, and gone to-day — ^poor 
gentleman — like the grass in the Bible, 
Miss Helen ; but it ain't your own 
blessed mamma, and we can't be too 
thankful for what we have received, 
my dear." 

If honest Tatt had no hired tears to 
drop on the bier of Hartley of Hart- 
ley Hall, his shade must have been con- 
soled by the burst of decorous lamentations 
in the Toxeter Gazette. 

The revulsion of feeling seemed at 
first to petrify poor Helen, who lis- 
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tened with wide, wild eyes fixed on 
her nurse's face ; then, with an un- 
controllable shriek, she had sprung from 
the arms of the two women, and was 
half-way up-stairs, — ^when her knees bent 
imder her, and she was forced to sit 
down, trembling. Then Tatt overtook 
her, and could represent the necessity of 
caution, and her mother's weak state. 

And Helen was all submission, kiss- 
ing Tatt, promising implicit obedience, 
with an imploring, child-like face. 

Tatt went into the sick-room first, to 
prepare the invalid. But when Helen, 
standing by the open door, heard that 
dear voice once more, uttering her 
name in weak accents of tender, anxious 
joy, she darted in and sank on her 
knees by the bedside. Face to face. 
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heart to heart, wrapped in each other^s 
arms I — The mother has found this her 
child that was lost. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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